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Many Advantages To 
Be Had From New 
“All Risks” Form 


Has Been Adopted by Tourist 
Floater Conference Effective 
September 1 


ITS PROTECTION DESCRIBED 








Gives Assured Choice of Four 
Coverages; Rates and Dis- 
counts Easier 


By A. Wesley Barthelmes 


Manager, Inland Marine Dept., America 
Fore Group 





The tourist floater business, due to the 
accomplishments of the Tourist Floater 
Conference established a little over a 
year ago, is in a healthier condition at 
the present time than it has ever been. 
The rates on the broad form personal 
effects floater have been stabilized, a 
standard form of policy has been adopt- 
ed and is being adhered to 100% and un- 
derwriters everywhere are sanguine in 
contemplating the future of the class. 

All of the tourist writing companies 
are not at the present time subscribers 
to the conference but it is safe to say 
that at least 75 to 85% of the personal 
effects volume in the country is repre- 
sentative of member company business. 
The few groups of companies remaining 
outside of the fold are, generally, fol- 
lowing the Conference rules, rates and 
commissions so that the chaotic condi- 
tion existing in the market a few years 
back is now but an unpleasant memory 
of the foolhardiness prone to crop out 
i our business now and then. 
oe, tourist floater policy being satis- 
actorily established, the conference has 

irected its attention to the promulga- 
fe ot a new “all risks” tourist floater 
ng and has adopted, effective Septem- 


von 1, 1927, a standard policy to be 
ae as form “D” personal effects pol- 
y. 


: This contract affords the insured 
the choice of four coverages known as 
niders 1, 2, 3, and 4, the one selected 
eee ing an attachment to the basic 
skeleton policy, which, by the way, is 
not valid unless one of these endorse- 
Ments is affixed thereto. 

‘ _ Outline of the Coverages 
; peace bat serviceable outline .of what 
F covers are follows: 
oon! vow risks on personal effects 
flee = and furs. Personal 
a Ete — of jewelry and furs) 
og - Wherever same may be ex- 
ded the! permanent residence of as- 
con lhe Storage. Jewelry and furs 
the ba ” all situations including 
pte S residence. Rate 334% per 
Phe a Ste as form 1 with the ex- 
Aa try 4 assured’s permanent resi- 
eo ina Orage excluded on all in- 

x4 4 ate 3%% per annum. 
outside aa tisks on personal effects 
sri ne nee and excluding while in 
pl ty covered. Rate 3% 


i 
tm 4, Fire theft and transporta- 
(Continued on page 26) 








PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 

















Preparedness 
is Prevention 





AIDING SOLICITATION 


PP HE Insurance Company cf North America advertises the strength 

of its protection and reliable service of its representatives in the 
magazines of outstanding influence with property owners and business 
men. In addition, through its advertising department, it offers practical 
aids to solicitation, suggestions for local advertising, letters, attractive 


literature for general distribution, display posters and advice on indi- 
vidual solicitation problems. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 


d th 
INDEMNITY INS. co. OF NORTH AMERICA 


write practically every form of insurance except life 




















Think It Over! 


The Summer is here, vacations are close by, and consideration of 
business changes is deferred until the Fall. This gives you ample time 
in which to weigh the advantages of life insurance salesmanship as 
against the salaried position in office or shop,—to contrast outdoors 
with indoors, freedom with timeclock, income limited only by your 
industry and intelligence with income fixed by the market price for 
clerical labor, mental broadening with mental stagnation, business pres- 
tige with business submersion. Consider these things carefully during 
the Summer months, and make up your mind that when Fall comes you 
will enter the larger life. 


The Penn Mutual welcomes men and women who have ideals, are 
ambitious, and, above all, who are industrious. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 





























Cabinet Officer 
Replies To Attack 
Upon Fraternals 
“Harper’s Monthly” Writer Had 
Ridiculed Joining Habits 

Of Americans 
SAYS PULL IS MYSTERY 
Secretary of Labor Davis Thinks 


Orders Take Public From Rut 
Into Romance 











The fraternal insurance papers are 
giving considerable space to an attack 
on their system of doing insurance and 
ridicule of their situation, written by 
Charles Merz, a free lance writer, in 
“Harper’s Magazine”; and to a reply to 
some of his allegations which has been 
made by James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, who is also the head of the Loyal 
Order of Moose. 

Heading his article, “The Sweet 
Land of Secrecy,’ Mr. Merz said there 
were sixty million adults in the United 
States, eight hundred secret orders and 
they have thirty million members. He 
talked of Americans as “the world’s 
greatest joiners,” and declared “half of 
us have a watch charm and a counter- 
sign.” 

Hard to Destroy System 

In discussing the 

made on 


result of attacks 


fraternal systems, Mr. Merz 
says: 

“Never has the net effect been to de- 
stroy fraternalism itself, or to check its 


growth, or to reduce its numbers. 


Schisms may come and schisms may go 
but the gate still swings to the double 
knock and the whispered password.” 

Mr. Merz accounts for the great 
growth of these fraternal organizations 
on the grounds that their members de- 
side to participate in the insurance plans 
which are characteristic of most units 
and the desire of its members to extend 
their friendship and business associates. 
He then devotes considerable space to 
speculation on the tendency of sedate 
business men to indulge in ritualistic 
work with its accompanying bizarre cos- 
tumes. He comments on this impulse 
as being one which moves the business 
man to depart from his cut-and-dried, 
hum-drum business life to enter a land 
of make-believe where his imagination 
is given more or less free reign. 

Davis Makes Reply 

In his reply Mr. Davis says it is true 
that haif the adult population belong to 
fraternals. He thought that was sig- 
nificant of a deep-seated need. He de- 
fended jumbo-jumbo secrecy and cos- 
tuming used by some of the fraternals 
by saying that life is drab, so why not 
give it some color? He did not think it 
artificial for a man who is a clerk in 
the day time to appear at a lodge dis- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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A New Way To Arouse Interest 





On First Interview 

















CLOTHING 

















EDUCATION 














DEFINITE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE REGULAR 
\ DEPOSIT 
ESTATE BOTH PROVIDE FOR YOU AT RETIREMENT AGE 
ABILITY 
REAL ESTATE LUXURIES 
STOCKS BOND SAVINGS 
MORTOARES neat 





Estate Building 


The above chart has assisted in securing a large 
number of good prospects. 


Charts with information regarding its use will be 
gladly furnished to Brokers and Life Insurance Rep- 
resentatives upon request. 


HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
2780 Woolworth Building 


New York Telephone Whitehall 7350 


“Larger Applications Written Through Our Organized Service”’ 
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Appel Talks to Wives 
Of General Agents 


UNIQUE NEW ENGLAND AFFAIR 





Presidents Talk Embraces Facts About 
Company and Philosophy of Life; 
Response of Mrs. T. W. Pomeroy 





An affair unique at company conven- 
tions and combining sentiment with in- 
spiration was a meeting of wives of gen- 
eral agents of the New England Mutual 
who had been asked to meet President 
Appel during the company’s general 
agency convention in Mackinac Island. 
The is described in “The New 
England Pilot” as follows: 

“Monday morning, while the General 
Agents were in session, another meeting 
was in progress—a meeting without par- 
allel in the history of our organization. 
The wives of the members were invited 
to meet President Appel for a conference 
with them alone. No mere man was al- 
lowed in the room, but rumors have come 
to us about the remarkable address that 
the ladies were privileged to hear. They 
were given many interesting facts con- 
nected with the history of the company. 
They were favored with some practical 
deductions from the philosophy of life. 
They were inspired with a reciprocal re- 
gard for one another’s interests and for 
the company’s—because the company is 
the bond of unity that draws us all to- 
gether. They were shown that this 
practical philosophy, which is merely 
reason seeing with the eyes of the soul, 
is but the art of living—a harmonized 
knowledge making a harmonious life. 
These women heard no sermon, but they 
did hear much that lightens life and 
makes bright the dark places of human 
experience. We know they enjoyed it— 
because they said so; and that the mes- 
sage they received was of the kind that 
renders us more content, more helpful, 
stronger, and therefore better fitted for 
the tasks and the fullest enjoyment of 
home. No man could have had more 
appreciative or more responsive listeners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Appel 

“At the conclusion of Mr. Appel’s re- 
marks, Mrs. Thomas W. Pomeroy of 
Pittsburgh arose, and on behalf of the 
ladies addressed Mrs. Appel as follows: 

“While we women are all here to- 


event 


gether, it has seemed an opportune time 
lor us to try to express to you, Mrs. 
Appel, a little of the appreciation which 
we feel for what you have done for us 
here, and | have the good fortune to be 


the spokesman. 
"gs 


“Tt is a pleasant task, but difficult, 
‘or who can put into words a fraction of 
the joy and inspiration that these four 
days here have given us? We came 
from North, South, East and West, to a 
Place strange to most of us, yet the mo- 
rein we crossed the threshold we felt at 
ome, 


The lovely, friendly atmosphere 
that you and the other wives of the offi- 
cial family created here, as well as the 
sptendid welcome that the officials of the 
acw England Mutual Life Insurance 


Company gave us, made it a real home- 
coming. 

“ee bs 

It is not the wonderful beauty of 
this island i 


, lovely as it is, that has so 
Stirred our hearts. It is not the mar- 
“0g weather which Providence has 
a bit not the jollity and the sports 
sad = , the bridge, the swimming, for 
ha c a could have furnished those. 
a ’ - t the indefinable spirit that has 
ce iy our being together—the spirit 
lee all felt here this morning as we 
aoa to Mr. Appel, an intangible 
eae ac expressive of kindliness and 
my wil. It is this that has thrilled us 
id will + omaie with us. 
€ 


Appel, yet learned to love you, Mrs. 


ality— : . 7. 

io our famines ere interest in us and 
i lies, in short, f im- 

Dle friendliness, th ag Agena 


cept these flow 

















NE of the oldest New England Life Insurance 
Companies, establishing a branch office in West- 
chester County, New York, is considering the appoint- 
ment of a Manager; and will be pleased to hear from 
men, between the ages of 25 and 40, who are seeking an 
opportunity to do organization work. Experience in 
the Life Insurance profession desirable but not essential 
and consideration will be given to any man who isa self- 
starter and not afraid of hard work. Write Box 1065, 
this paper, giving details concerning yourself, and if 
possible, send photograph. 
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On July 1, 1926 Northwestern National Life set 
as its goal for the end of 1927 a Quarter Billion 
Dollars of Insurance in Force. This mark was 
reached August 4, 1927, the paid-for insurance 
in force at the close of business on that date being 
$250,036,737. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, Preswwent 


Minneapolis,Minn. 


STRONG LIBERAL 























LOYALTY 


of its policyholders is one of the most valuable 
assets of the Equitable Life of Iowa. 


For the first six months of 1927, 36.9% of all 
new business has been written on the lives of old 
policyholders. The company has become known 
throughout the insurance world as a company of the greatest service to 
policyholders. The company was founded 60 years ago and today there 
is 63.4% of all business written since the company was founded still 
in force upon its books. 





The loyalty of our policyholders is a distinct advantage 
to those representing the Equitable of Iowa in the field. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 








1867 SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 1927 
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Ninth Field Meeting 
Of Guardian Leaders 


CONVENTION HELD IN CHICAGO 





T. Louis Hansen Tells of Fine Progress 
Of Company; Some Leaders of Pro- 
duction; Veterans Honored 





With two hundred qualified members 
of its Leaders’ Club present the Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica opened its ninth convention of field 
men at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Monday morning. More than 
three hundred leaders and guests as- 
sembled for the opening session. 

The program was inaugurated by Max 
Reinboth, retiring president of the Lead- 
ers’ Club and the Guardian’s star mil- 
tion-dollar producer, who acted as chair- 
man of the opening session. A cordial 
welcome to Chicago was then extended 
by Walter E. Webb, vice-president of 
the National Life of the United States, 
Chicago, on behalf of the insurance fra- 
ternity of that city. 

T. Louis Hansen Responds 

The company’s welcome was voiced by 
Vice-President T. Louis Hansen taking 
as his keynote the spirit of fellowship. 
He stressed the value of a convention 
such as this in which the widespread 
members of the field force could enjoy 
a few days of fellowship, making new 
friends and cementing old friendships. 
He emphasized the fact that no business, 
however successful in a material way, 
may be regarded as fully satisfying un- 
less such fellowship and the friendship 
which lies therein are formed and main- 
tained by those engaged in that busi- 
ness. 

In the absence of President Heye in 
Europe a radiogram from him was read 
by Vice-President Hansen in which the 
former sent his regrets at being forced 
to forego the pleasure of personally 
greeting his friends in the field, and as- 
suring them that he was with them in 
spirit. 

Touching on the first Leaders’ Club 


- convention held in New Orleans in 1917 


Mr. Hansen recalled the many members 
of the field force in attendance at the 
present gathering who were veterans of 
that first get-together. In the decade 
which has elapsed the tremendous ad- 
vance of life insurance in this country 
was cited by Mr. Hansen, in the course 
of which he mentioned that whereas in 
1917 two hundred and forty-one com- 
panies produced four billion nine hun- 
dred millions of new insurance and 
showed insurance in force amounting to 
slightly more than twenty-seven billions 
of dollars the present ycar will show 
about three hundred and seventy-five 
companies, eighteen billions of dollars 
of new insurance, and ninety billions of 
dollars of insurance in force. 

Mr. Hansen paid tribute to the fine 
spirit of loyalty and determination which 
have made possible the Guardian’s great 
progress during this time. Ten years 
ago the Guardian’s insurance in force 
amounted to one hundred and fourteen 
millions. Today it exceeds three hun- 
dred and fifty millions. The new busi- 
ness produced ten years ago by the 
Guardian was slightly less than twenty- 
three millions of dollars as compared 
with this year’s probable production of 
more than seventy-two millions. The 
company’s ratio in mortality for the sev- 
en months of 1927 stands at 48% of the 
expected. The excellent condition of the 
company’s finances was cited, and. the 
fact brought out that for a number of 
years there has been no unpaid item 
on the books at the end of a year, so 
far as principal, interest or taxes are 
concerned, nor has any property been 
taken over under foreclosure. 

Following Mr. Hansen’s address, C. M. 
Cartwright, managing editor of the “Na- 
tional Underwriter,” vouchsafed “A 
Glimpse from the Outside.” In a brief 


talk, interspersed with his customary 
witticisms, Mr. Cartwright laid especial 
emphasis on the change which has come 
about in recent years in the type of 
men and women representing life insur- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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T is safe to say that Dyskinesia—pro- 
nounced Dis-kin-ees-ia—causes distress 
to more persons than any other phy- 

sical ailment. 


Dyskinesia makes people old before their 
time. It is a cause of dyspepsia, sick 
headaches, colds and inflammation of the 
intestines. When neglected it may induce 
or aggravate rheumatism,  gall-bladder 
trouble, disease of the kidneys and other 
serious maladies. 


For the millions of sufferers from this ail- 
ment here is good news— 


Dyskinesia is both preventable and curable, 
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The booklet, “Dyskinesia”, one of the latest printed by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, will probably 
be of value to more people than any booklet this Com- 
pany has ever offered for free distribution. 

The Metropolitan, since the inception of its welfare work, 
has printed and distributed more than 400,000,000 book- 
lets and pamphlets dealing with the cause and prevention 
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U. S. Pension Survey 


Is Now Being Made 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





Preliminary Report Gives Details of 

System in Pennsylvania; Interest in 

Retirement Plans 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
making a survey of retirement systems 
which will cover the classification of em- 
ployes cared for by the different sys- 
tems, differences made between the dif- 
ferent classes, sources of funds, division 
of costs and other subjects. 

Several states already have been cov- 
ered in the survey, it is stated, and a 
preliminary report has just been com- 
piled, giving details of the various sys- 
tems in use in Pennsylvania. This re- 
port will be published in the forthcom- 
ing Monthly Labor Review. 

The report discusses in detail the re- 
tirement systems in Pennsylvania as one 
of the representative states. As an intro- 
duction the general scheme for a survey 
of the systems in vogue is discussed, 
which in part follows: 

“Interest in the question of provision 
for old age, especially in regard to em- 
ployes whose earnings hardly permit 
thm to make it for themselves, has 
increased greatly within the last decade. 
Several states have passed old-age pen- 
sion laws, and others are considering 
their passage. 

“Employers are declaring that, aside 
from all ideas of humanity, it is good 
business policy to see that some provi 
sion is made for elderly employes, and 
the relative merits of industrial pension 
plans and group insurance are hotly dis- 
cussed. Civil employes, whether state or 
municipal, have pressed their claim to be 
included in the movement, and a num- 
ber of retirement systems for their bene- 
fit have been already established, while 
others are under consideration. 


Purview of Inquiry 


“So many requests have been made of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for infor- 
mation concerning such systems that it 
has seemed worth while to prepare a re- 
port on their general features. Consid- 
erations of time and expense forbade 
making such a study complete in a geo- 
graphical sense. 

“Police and firemen’s pension systems 
can be found in effect in almost every 
city of any size, and teachers’ retirement 
systems, while not quite so general, are 
still very numerous. An inclusion of all 
such plans would involve endless dupli- 
cation of detail, with no corresponding 
benefit. 

ws, study of all state-wide systems, and 
of municipal systems in cities of a popu- 
lation of 400,000 or over would, it was 

elt, include practically all variations of 

Pension or retirement plans, and would 
also give some idea of the relative value 
of different systems. 


Six States Have Plans 


_ There are at present six states in the 
Mon with retirement plans covering all 
state employes not included in some 
other Pension plan. Twenty-one states 
and the Disirict of Columbia have plans 
which include—or may  include—all 
teachers in the public employ. Eighteen 
Cities, according to the estimate of the 
spa Bureau, have in 1927 a popula- 
on of 400,000 or over. The survey 
would thus include plans maintained by 
2S: rata covering employes ranging 
wees orers to high executive, admin- 
this ive and professional officials, and 
wid. it was felt, would be a sufficiently 
he € Inquiry to cover most significant 

tations of the plans now in use. 
an ete study of these plans from 
midaee 2! standpoint would be a for- 
eed. as to both time and cost 
4 does » SO it was decided to undertake 
: Be odes program. The plan adopt- 
import, to learn for each system such 
ea facts as the kinds of employes 
Mee porbat difference is made between 
with th, classes, the source of the funds, 
€ division of the cost between the 


(Continued on Page 6) 

















Opportunity For the ‘‘Right Man”’ 


If you are ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN that you can build up a 
large line of surplus and brokerage business in a new and aggressive 
New York City agency for a very popular Life Insurance company, it 
may be to your great advantage to answer 
write unless you’re sure you can “put it over.” Address “Right Man,” 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


this advertisement. Don’t 














Diefendort Radio Breakfast 


The Warren T. Diefendorf Agency of 
the Mutual Life in Brooklyn pulled off 
a novelty on Tuesday morning of this 
week when it invited the agency force 
to a breakfast at the office of the com- 
pany in Montague Street. Everybody 
showed up at 9 o’clock. The agents 
were ushered into a room where there 
was a radio. It had been planned to 
have the meeting addressed by the head 
of the agency who at the time was in 
mid-ocean on a Canadian liner bound for 
Montreal after having visited a number 
of European countries. There was a 
WEAF hook-up and arrangements had 
been made for Mr. Diefendorf to give a 
greeting to the agency over the radio. 

The meeting was announced by a ra- 
dio broadcaster who also slipped in the 
information that the agents intended ta 
greet Mr. Diefendorf on his return with 
a lot of applications. Everything was 
set for the talk at 9:45, but a rainstorm 


and static intervened, and the talk, if 
delivered, did not reach Brooklyn. The 
agents, however, were greatly pleased by 
that 
they could not hear the voice from the 


the event although disappointed 


sea. It was the first time in the history 
of Brooklyn that the production mem- 
bers of an agency have breakfasted to- 
gether. 

A few remarks were made by Warren 
T. Diefendorf, Jr., telling of the remark- 
able progress the agency has made this 
year. Not only have all records been 
broken for Summer, but the agency is 
going along at a clip which may reach 
$24,000,000 at the end of the year. The 
Diefendorf agency paid for $18,000,000 
last year. 





NEW PITTSBURGH MANAGER 

H. Clay Dodson, former manager of 
the life department of Hagey Campbell 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Eureka-Maryland in 
that city. 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





An Income Settlement 


Made This Sale 


A young widow, at an agent’s suggestion, 
left the proceeds of her husband’s insurance 
on deposit with the Company; she to receive 
interest payments until such time as the 
monthly life income under an _ installment 
settlement becomes attractive. 


The attorney settling the estate was so 
pleased with this arrangement that he pur- 
chased insurance himself, “that his widow 
might be equally well taken care of.” 


The Connecticut General guarantees 314% 


on funds left with the Company and 
Connecticut General Life 


present pays 5%. 


at 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. * 

















237 in 1926 Called on 
Bureau in Hartford 


SOME REMAINED LONG TIME 





Executives Study Data; Sales Organiza- 
tions Representatives in Turn 


Traveled 54,000 Miles 





A number of new companies have 
joined the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, which has more than one hun- 
dred members. One of the functions of 
the Bureau is to make service calls on 
its member companies. Its representa- 
tives have traveled over 54,000 miles this 
year, visiting both companies and agen- 
cies. In the past three years two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven life insurance offi- 
cials have called at the Bureau’s office, 
the length of visits ranging from a few 
hours to several weeks. During July 
ten men from_ eight companies have 
stopped off in Hartford. Among these 
were the following: 

A. B. Olson, Bankers Life of Nebraska; 
L. J. Cooper, Pacific Mutual of Los An- 
geles; Messrs. Oliver Thurman and Jay 
Ream, Mutual Benefit of Newark; S. E. 
Tilden, United Life and Accident of 
Concord, N. H.: Messrs. Fisher and 
Tones, American Central of Indianapolis: 
M. Albert Linton, Provident Mutual of 
Philadelphia; J. D. VanScoten, Standard 
Life of Pittsburgh; Chandler Bullock, 
State Mutual of Worcester. 

Miss Elizabeth Stevens of the Bureau 
was a New York visitor this week. 





THE LATEST FOKKER POLICY 





C. Stuart Linton Agent on Record; Has 
Handled Large Line for Airplane 
Builders 

The $50,000 policy recently taken out 
on Fokker, the airship builder, men- 
tioned in the newspapers last week was 
pliced by C. Stuart Linton through Bar- 
ber & Baldwin, Inc. It is a policy in 
the United States Life. This also cre- 
ated some interest in view of the fact 
that some time ago a large line on Mr. 
Fokker was placed by Mr. Linton. He 
is carrying quite a line of insurance, 
some of which Mr. Linton placed in this 
country and some abroad. 

In fact, Mr. Fokker is carrying more 
life insurance than any of the other 
airplane builders. 





LINDBERGH TO MAKE MILLION 

Earl C. Thompson, formerly president 
of the Commonwealth Agency in St. 
Louis, Mo., who is now president of the 
Bridgetown Aircraft Corporation, re- 
ceived a letter from the publishers of 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s book “We” 
informing him, in his position of the 
original promoter of the flight, that the 
book would pay the Colonel between one 
and two million dollars. 





MIDLAND’S ANNUAL MEETING 


The Midland Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus, O., held its twenty-first annual con- 
vention at Chicago from July 28 to July 
30. The agents were addressed by sev- 
eral Chicago insurance notables and the 
company officials. 





LINCOLN LIFE CLUB 


Plans for a new club of the Lincoln 
Life of Springfield were discussed at 
their annual convention in Chicago last 
week, The club is to be composed of 
those full time agents who bring in a 
new agency writing a certain amount of 
business the first year. 





LEE WARNS TWISTERS 


Commissioner Clare A. Lee of Oregon 
has issued a warning to agents who are 
going “dangerously close” to “twisting.” 
In his statement, Mr. Lee advises pol- 
icyholders as to ways of protecting them- 
selves. 
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Guardian Convention 


(Continued from page 3) 


ance. Recalling the agents of a gener- 
ation ago as he knew them, and com- 
paring them with the life underwriter 
of today, Mr. Cartwright stressed the 
growing common acceptance of the col- 
lege-trained man into the life insurance 
as well as other lines of business, and 
the acceptance of life underwriting as 
a worthwhile and advantageous career 
by such men. 

The club awards for the past year 
were then presented to the winners by 
Vice-President Hansen. Membership in 
“The Pinnacle,” the million-dollar pro- 
ducer club, was won by Max Reinboth 
of New York City, his second consecu- 
tive year as winner. The members of 
the “Sanctum Sanctorum,” the club of 
producers paying for between three- 
quarters of a million and a million dol- 
lars of new business in the twelve 
months of the club year just ended, were 
Leon Alexander of the Brooklyn agency 
and Leo D. Landau of New York. In 
the “Inner Sanctum,” the half-million 
dollar producers’ club, were Henry 
Kronsbein of the St. Louis agency; E. 
B. Houghton of the Rochester agency; 
C. K. Brust of the Los Angeles agency, 
and Henry Sheldon of the John C. Mc- 
Namara Organization in New York. 


Long Service Pins 


Awards for length of service with the 
company were then made, conspicuous 
among which were a thirty-five year ser- 
vice pin to James W. Graves of the 


Richmond agency and a_ twenty-year 
service pin to D. L. Harris of the Den- 
ver agency. Six field men and women 
completed fifteen years with the com- 
pany and fourteen rounded out a decade 
of service. 

Following the awards, George Hoff- 
man, manager of the Guardian’s Chicago 
agency, cited in a humorous vein, some 
of his city’s championship qualities. 

The session was brought to a close by 
Inspector of Agencies James A. McLain, 
who chose as his topic, “What of To- 
morrow ?” dividing his subject into three 
parts, “What of Life Insurance as a 
Whole?” “What of the Guardian?” and 
“What of Each of Us, Individually?” 
He pictured the future of the life in- 
surance profession with the ever-widen- 
ing realization on the part of the pub- 
lic of what the institution has to offer. 

To the question, “What of Tomorrow 
for Each of Us?” he left the answer to 
the individual agent, with the suggestion 
that each agent add one interview more 
than he had planned to each day’s work 
during the next year and that each agent 
present at the convention bring one new 
agent into the company’s ranks. He re- 
minded them that if each leader present 
would follow out those suggestions they 
would result in some sixty thousand ad- 
ditional interviews, which on the law of 
averages,’ should mean several millions 
of dollars of new business, and an in- 
crease in the field force of two hundred 
new agents. 





GIVE RANCH FOR CITY REALTY 


Farm Also Included in Deal Made by 
New World Life of Spokane, 
Wash. 

For the purpose of investment the 
New World Life of Spokane, Wash., re- 
cently traded some farm property the 
company owned for a large apartment 
house in the home office city. The prop- 
erty consisted of a ranch, 360 acre farm 
and two houses and a lot, which they 
gave for the Rosa apartment house, con- 
sisting of sixteen suites and eight ga- 

rages which rents for $8,700 yearly. 

The apartment house is located close 
to the business district and regarded by 
John J. Cadigan, president of the com- 
pany as a sound investment. A number 
of improvements will be made in the 
building after which the company in- 
tends to sell the property. 





WAS A Y. M. C. A. SECRETARY 
Leonard O. Waters of the Paul F. 
Clark Boston agency of the John Han- 
cock paid for $750,00Q the. first six 
months of this year. He was a Y. M. 
>. A. secretary in Baltimore. 





Pension Survey 
(Continued from Page 5) 


employes and the public authorities, the 
conditions under which retirement of 
pension is permitted, what provision, if 
any, is made for dependents of deceased 
employes, the practice in regard to re- 
tirement for disability, the average age 
and years of service of those retiring, 
the income and outgo of the fund for 
the latest year reported upon, if possible 
the total cost of the system since its in- 
auguration, and such other matters as 
may throw light upon the advantages or 
disadvantages of a given plan. : 
Investigation Under Way 

“This investigation is at present under 
way. To meet the inquiries which the 
bureau is continually receiving, it has 
been decided to publish some partial re- 
ports, merely to show what are the lead- 
ing features of existing plans and how 
successfully they work out in practice. 
In this preliminary report no effort will 
be made to group together systems deal- 


NEW INCOME POLICY 


Penn Mutual Now Issue Participating 
Life Income With Principal Sum 
Payable at Death 
A new income policy has been is- 
sued by the Penn Mutual which can be 
paid annually, semi-annually, quarterly 
or monthly and will be paid as long as 

the policyholder lives. 

The income rate guaranteed is 3%, but 
it is a participating contract, and at the 
present rate the income is 4.85% per 
annum, if the income is paid annually, 
or 4.75% if it is paid monthly. The new 
contract requires no medical examina- 
tion. 

It also has a loan provision, under 
which at any time the policyholder may 
draw against the principal; and the con- 
tract may be surrendered, and the prin- 
cipal sum paid to the policyholder at any 
time. The premium is paid in one sum, 
and is the same, regardless of age. 





JOHN HANCOCK LOANS 

New farm and city mortgage loans 
accepted by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, dur- 
ing July, to the amount of $2,264,835, 
brings the amount of these loans during 
1927 to a total of $26,049,293. 

Of this amount, $14,386,033 was secured 
by 2,265 farm properties, and $11,663,- 
260, by 973 city properties, divided as 
follows: 833 dwelling houses and 118 
apartment buildings, housing in all 2,- 
253 families. 

The average interest yield on these 
mortgages is 5.51%. 











ing with the same kind of employes or 
embodying _ the same features. Plans 
prevailing in a given state or district 
will be briefly described, and two or 
three plans in each district, embodying 
different principles, will be selected for 
fuller discussion. 

_ “There are two particulars in which re- 
tirement plans differ fundamentally—the 
source of the funds by which they are 
maintained and the method by which 
provision is made for meeting the lia- 
bilities assumed. As to the first, plans 
may be either contributory or non-con- 
tributory; as to the second, they be man- 


aged either upon the cash disbursement, 


or the actuarial reserve system.” 
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“NYLIC-CLUBS~ 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the New York 
Life founded its D. S. O., the $200,000 
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CLUB, as an incentive to Distinguished 
Service. It also provides every candi- 
date with a definite, minimum, self- im- 
posed task and yard-stick. 
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Term insurance does not count. Semi-annual and 
quarterly business is credited $500 and $250, per 
$1000, only as each premium instalment is paid. 
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Every year since its foundation this Club has 
played an important part in the growth of hund- 
reds of earnest agents. 


Its greatest service has bee. to inspire average agents to reach, 
and remain on, a plane of success. 


Last year 930 Nylic agents qualified for the $200,000 CLUB 
with a total paid production of over 312 Millions and 236 of 
these agents paid for $400,000 or more. 
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The CLUB has grown so large that the TOP CLUB, 
requiring a minimum of $400,000, has recently been 
established. 
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To those capable of still bigger things the TOP CLUB 
offers another incentive of LEADERSHIP with special 
honor-rewards of the Presidency, 5 Vice-Presidencies- 
At-Large and 12 Departmental Vice-Presidencies for 
those who head the great list. 
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Annual Educational Conferences for Club members 
furnish inspiration as well as practical sales-and-service 
information. 


Club membership helps the agent’s 
mental attitude and his profes- 
sicnal equipment, while the 
larger production helps his 
pocket-book. 





aa 





Is it any wonder that, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- 
rious, persistent, satis- 
fied and happy? 
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——_ New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square’ Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROAD\VAY, NEW YORK i 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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Says 1924 Wording 
Was Changed in 1926 
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TUCKER ON INTEREST PAYING 
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“Proceeds of Life Policies” Now Reads 
“Amount Received Under Life 
Insurance Contract” 
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From Preble Tucker, well-known New 
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York City life insurance consultant, The 
Eastern Underwriter, has received a 
communication relative to taxation of 
life insurance proceeds. 

“In a recent article you quote from 
an article in the Manhattan Life Bul- 
letin, which purports to give informa- 
tion regarding the taxation of life in- 
surance proceeds under the Federal 1926 
Income Tax Law. The writer of the 
article, in answer to the question as to 
the taxability of installments received 
by a beneficiary, under a life insurance 
policy paid by reason of the death of 
the insured, states as follows: ‘Part 
of these installments is interest and part 
is principal. Divide the commuted value 
of the income by the number of years 
income is to run and subtract this 
amdunt from the total annual income and 
the balance thus obtained must be add- 
ed to the gross income for taxable pur- 
poses.’ 

“A careful reading of Section 213(C) 
(1) of the 1926 Revenue Act will show 
conclusively that the above answer is 
hot in accordance with the law itself and 
that no part of such installments are 
taxable thereunder. The law expressly 
provides that the term ‘gross income’ 
does not include ‘Amounts received un- 
der a life insurance contract paid by 
reason of the death of the insured, 
whether in a single sum or in install- 
ments. The sole qualification of the 
above provision reads as follows: ‘but if 
such amounts are held by the insurer 
under an agreement to pay interest 
thereon, the interest payments shall be 
included in gross income.’ 

“Clearly the guaranteed installments 
received by a beneficiary under a life 
insurance contract paid by reason of the 
death of the insured, are paid to the 
beneficiary and are not held by the in- 
surer under an agreement to pay inter- 
est thereon; therefore, the above men- 
tioned qualification does not apply, so 
far as the guaranteed amotnts are con- 

le cetned and such installments are ex- 
C| empt from gross income. 
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_“So jar as the additional or surplus 
interest included by some companies in 
| such installments is concerned, there 
alee “ight be a question; although, in my 
opinion, the language of the law is suf- 

ciently broad to include in the express 
€xemption irom gross income, such sur- 
plus: interest, 

‘The coniusion of thought which the 
Writer of the article mentions may be 
ascribed to the fact that, in framing Ar- 
ticle 72 of ‘Treasury Regulations 69, the 
feasury l)epartment apparently over- 
looked the significance of the change in 
po languave of Section 213 of the 1926 
ct from that of Section 213 of the 1924 
Act. The latter used the phrase, ‘pro- 
ceeds cf life insurance policies’ and ex- 
Pressly exempted such ‘proceeds,’ when 
paid upon the death of insured, from the 
8oss income of the beneficiary. 
es a acts contained the same phrase, 
oat 's raised the question as to 
vs €r or not, in cases where the pol- 
Rog reseribed that the beneficiary could 
bined. paly interest on the principal re- 
Saherest y the Insurance company, such 
aa ments constituted part of the 
hares. S of the insurance’ and were, 
of t ore, exempt from the gross income 
an’ Tecipient, 
€ language of the 1926 law was 
The usly designed to settle this question. 
Wie proceeds of life insurance 
bmount was eliminated and the phrase 
lise received under a life insurance 
tans Was substituted in the 1926 act. 

Pite of this change, and substitution, 
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ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


$909,479,363 


SPENT 


Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
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the Treasury Department in Article 72 
of Regulations 69, continues to use the 
old phrase ‘proceeds of life insurance 
policies.’ 

“It must be remembered that while 
Revenue Law are binding on _ the 
Treasury Regulations concerning the 
Revenue Bureau until rescinded, .they 
cannot and do not bind the taxpayer. 
There are many instances where such 
regulations have been held by the courts 
to be in violation of or not in conform- 
ity, with the law. However, there is 
nothing in the language of this Regula- 
tion which warrants the assumption that 
the Treasury Department will hold with 
the writer of the article in the Manhat- 
tan Life Bulletin in any concrete case. 
The language of Section 213 of the 1926 
law is so clear as to forbid any such 
assumption. 

“It is equally clear that, when the 
amounts, payable under a life insurance 
contract by reason of the death of the 
insured, are held by the insurance com- 
pany under an agreement to pay only 
the interest thereon, such interest pay- 
ments must be included in the gross in- 
come of the recipient; whereas any in- 
stallments paid to the beneficiary need 
not be included in the gross income of 
the recipient for tax purposes.” 





ATLANTIC CITY BUSINESS 
The Atlantic Citv branch of the 
Twentieth Century Life is making good 
progress with $36.40 increase and twen- 
ty-one applications for the week of 
June 27. 


POLICY LOANS 





One Company Found 25.3% of Money 
Borrowed on Policies Which Paid 
Claims or Endowments 
Chandler Bullock, president of the 
State Mutual Life, said recently regard- 

ing policy loans: 

“Some companies are urging what they 
call Policy Loan Insurance. Policy loans 
exist in too frequent number. An ex- 
amination bv this company of 4,620 death 
claims and 2,709 endowment claims paid, 
a total of 7,329 claims settled, show that 
25.3% of these policies had policy toans 
in force at maturity. In brief, over a 
quarter of the policies settled by this 
company were impaired by policy loans 
‘(and I refer to policy loans—not pre- 
mium loans). In some companies, as I 
said, soon after a policy loan is made, 
the agent is urged to seek the borrow- 
ing policyholder and have him fill in the 
gap of the impairment by another policy 
coverage. We understand — notwith- 
standing the arguments that you may 
think of as running against this program 
—it is proving successful.” 





All stocks, securities and other intan- 
gible assets of estates of Missouri resi- 
dents are subject to the Missouri in- 
heritance tax even though the intangi- 
ble assets are held in another state, Di- 
vision No. 1 of the Missouri Supreme 
Court ruled on July 30 in deciding that 
the estate of Charles D. Zook of Holt 
County would have to nav the state in- 
heritance taxes upon $179,000 in stock 
of a mercantile concern in Omaha, Neb. 
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N. Y. Calls Off Tax 
Reciprocal Feature 


SETBACK GIVEN UNIFORMITY 





Franklin W. Ganse Discusses Smith vs. 
Commission Decision; Inheritance 


Tax Simplicity Blocked 





Franklin W. Ganse, Boston inherit- 
ance tax authority, in an interview with 
a representative of this paper, said that 
the decision in the case of Smith vs. 
Commission, handed down by the New 
York Court of Appeals, is a bombshell in 
the camp of those interested in the sim- 
plification and uniformity of state inher- 
itance tax. legislation. 

Two years ago New York was the 
leading state in adopting reciprocity with 
the States of Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
nia and Connecticut, under which broad 
heading these four states agreed not to 
impose inheritance taxes on the estates 
of decedent residents of other states in 
the group. This year a number of other 
leading states joined the riciprocal group 
through legislation adopted in 1927. 

Now, however, comes this decision 
which holds that the Section of the 1925 
New York law containing the reciprocal 
feature was or may be unconstitutional. 
Following this, the tax department of 
New York State has called off riciprocal 
exemptions at least for the time being. 

The reason for making the statement, 
said Mr. Ganse, that reciprocity “may 
be” unconstitutional, is because the de- 
cision really turned on another part of 
the same law of 1925. This was the pro- 
vision placing New York in the line of 
the six or eight states which tax non- 
residents a flat rate with exemptions and 
without any difference because of rela- 
tionship. 

In the Smith case, the decedent left 
four children about $7,000 apiece in New 
York real estate. If they had been resi- 
dents of New York they would have had 
exemptions of $5,000 each and then a tax 
of only 1% on the balance, but under the 
flat law they had to pay 2% on the 
whole amount amounting to over $500. 
In fact, their New York taxes on about 
$29,000 of real estate amounted to nearly 
$500 more under the flat law than resi- 
dents of New York would have had to 
pay on the same amount of property. 

That the Court of Appeals decision was 
contrary to the constitution of the 
United States, which holds in Article IV 
that the “citizens of each state are en- 
titled to the privileges of citizens in the 
several states.” 


Upsets Two Features of N. Y. Law 


_Upsetting these two features of the 
New York law, both of which were sup- 


* posed to be generous gestures for the 


benefit of the heirs of non-resident de- 
cedents, is a real setback in the cause of 
interstate improvement in inheritance 
taxes. 

Mr. Ganse expressed the hope that 
between the legislature, the Attorney- 
General and the Court of Appeals, these 
advantages will be straightened-out with- 
in a year or two so that New York will 
still stand among those states which are 
treating non-resident estates fairly. 





J. R. BROWN RESIGNS 


James R. Brown, who was appointed 
on July 1 as general agent for the Aetna 
Life, with headquarters at 225 West 34th 
Street, New York, tendered his resigna- 
tion on August 1 as general agent, effec- 
tive on September 1. Mr. Brown has 
been associated with the company for 
more than seventeen years, being gen- 
eral agent for the’ company at New 
Haven previous to his New York ap- 
pointment. Mr. Brown has not made 
any plans as to his future.’ 





The Liberty Life headquarters now 
in Philadelphia, will be removed the lat- 
ter part of the month to Birmingham, 
Ala. 
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C. R. Garvin of 


Eight Columbus, O. (Con- 
Cents a necticut General), 
Day writes that company 


of some of his exper- 
iences in soliciting where he meets ob- 
jections of “not ready now” and “costs 
too much.” 

Years of experience in the business 
teaches the agent the serious hazard of 
even one day’s delay and the intense 
desire of the agent to protect his client 
will do more to close business than al- 
most anything else. 

Minimizing the cost helps too. In one 
instance where the prospect had several 
times put off taking a small policy, I 
went to a final interview with eight 
cents (the actual daily premium) in my 
hand. At the critical point, when the 
prospect was hesitating as to whether he 
should again make an adverse decision 
I took his left hand, palm upward, in 
mine and put the money in it. “Surely,” 
said I, “you do not intend to let 8 cents 
a day stand between your family and 
this protection you know they need.” 
“No,” he said, “I spend more than that 
much a day for smokes.” 

This particular instance stands out be- 
cause within six weeks after the appli- 
cation was written the policyholder died 
of typhoid fever. 

I have used this method 
times with good effect. 

: =. * 


numerous 


A writer in The 
On Prudential “Bulletin” 
Conserving dwells upon his con- 
Business servation experiences 
with considerable 

emphasis. 


“No agent who enters our business 
with a view to making it his life-work 
can afford to ignore the request to con- 
serve business,” he says. “If he does so, 
he is barking up the wrong tree and 
sooner or later he will find his going 
difficult and his progress slow and at the 
expense of a great deal of energy which 
otherwise could be used with profit. 

“Business of the fly-by-night order 
should not go upon the books. Some- 
times a man is influenced to apply be- 
cause of a little burst of enthusiasm 
aroused by the zealous agent. This en- 
thusiasm, however, has no lasting qual- 
ity and it suddenly peters out, because 
the individual is weak-kneed and selfish. 
These cases may better be left alone. 
Fortunately, the instances are few in 
number where the prospects have so lit- 
tle concern for their family’s welfare that 
they give up their life insurance without 
a quiver or qualm. It is the man who 
appreciates his responsibilities, but who 
may be inclined to be somewhat careless, 
to whoni we should give a large share of 
cur attention. Sooner or later he will 
become aware of the object of this 
friendly interest and blossom into a real 
booster of life insurance, and particular- 
ly our company. 

“Are you keeping in touch with term 
cases, suggesting how such policies may 
be coriverted,” he asks. “Are you tell- 
ing the insured. of the plans most ad- 
vantageous to them? Have you taken 
the time to. explain to old policyholders 
the desirability of the disability-income 
feature and how it may be added to their 
contracts? Have you inquired tactfully 


and carefully as to whether the man 
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BUSINESS 


with a whole-life policy, because of 
changed conditions, can add an endow- 
ment or a twenty-payment life? Have 
you found out whether there should be 
a change in name or beneficiary? Have 
you ever gone back to explain the policy 
and make its meaning perfectly clear to 
the insured? Has your service to every 
man you have written been such that you 
can conscientiously label it O. K.? If 
so, you should have no trouble in keep- 
ing business on the books and your pros- 
pect book full of good live ones recom- 
mended by satisfied policyholders.” 


+ * “e 
When Meyer I. 
Doesn’t Collat of Savannah, 
Press the Ga., runs across a 
Matter prospect who says “I 


cannot afford it,” he 
hesitates to argue the matter. 

Writing in the Union Central bulletin 
he says: 

“If this remark comes from a pros- 
pect’s heart, you had better watch your 
step. If the prospect can only afford 
a $1,000 policy, sell him just that and 
no more. Otherwise you will be putting 
the prospect in ‘hot water’ if you over- 
sell him, likewise the company as well 
as yourself. As far as I am concerned, 
his statement of ‘not being able to pay’ 
is usually final with me if I believe that 
it is true, and I make my exit as gra- 
ciously as possible.” 

* ok Ox 


Joseph W. Hundley, agent at Rich- 
mond, Va., for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, sold a middle-aged business 
man of that city a $250,000 policy the 
other day running the total amount of 
insurance carried to $420,000. It was a 
straight life. 
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SALES HELPS 


Lack of Knowledge is 
Costly. 

We Specialize in Life 
Insurance. 

Let] Supervisors of 
Long Field Experi- 
ence help you with- 
out Cost. 


THE WILLARD REGAN 


AGENCY 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 East 42nd St., New York 
Telephone: Ashland 5454-5 














AGENTS’» OWN INSURANCE 


Survey of E. A. Woods Agency Shows 
They Prefer Limited Payment 
to “Investment” 

While discussing “Life Insurance as 
an Investment” at their educational 
meeting last month, the Edward A. 
Woods agency of the Equitable Life 
took a census of the life insurance car- 
ried by its members. The object was 
to discover if the agents themselves be- 
lieved in insurance as an investment, in 
which case the majority would be buying 
high premium policies. If the men did 
not take this belief personally they 
would carry term and ordinary life. 

The survey revealed that limited pay- 
ment life led with 77% of the agents 
themselves thus insured. Ordinary life 
was carried by 61%, and term was third 
in rank with 38%. Endowment and an- 
nuity, the highest priced, were least 
bought by the insurance men. 





PRAISES REDDALL BOOK 





William Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
famous educator, has written an open 
letter to insurance newspapers strongly 
praising the new book of Arthur H. 
Reddall, advertising manager of the 
Equitable, called “Publicity Methods for 
Life Underwriters.” 

Mr. Alexander said in part: 

“T have talked with many men who 
are identified with advertising organiza- 
tions, and I have never found one who 
had a clearer knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of advertising than has Mr. Red- 
dall. And his knowledge is not limited 
to insurance advertising, although he is 
an expert in that branch of the sub- 
ject. 

Advertising men will be able to gather 
valuable information from this book, but 
it will be invaluable for managers of 
agencies and for soliciting agents in the 
insurance field. 

“Many books—good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent—have been written with the idea 
of helping life insurance salesmen in- 
crease their sales. So far as I know, 
Mr. Reddall’s book represents the first 
attempt to bring together the publicity 
methods used by life insurance repre- 


sentatives and to point out what meth- - 


ods have proved effective. It is an out- 


standing contribution to insurance lit. 
erature, however, not merely because it 
is the first book of its kind but because 
it covers the subject in a comprehensive 
way and, at the same time, offers count- 
less suggestions of practical value,” 








SIX MEN 


— 





We have six new 
territories - for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 


Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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“HAVE YOU FIGURED 
IT OUT?” 





How much insurance should a 
man have? That question can be 
answered to a certainty through 
the use of the Canada Life Per- 
sonal Inventory Form, “Have You 
Ever Figured It Out?” Ask for 
your copy by mail please. 





HERBERT W. JONES 
Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 




















satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 





You Who Seek 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


Opportunity 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 
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Can’t Make Dividend 
Estimates In Michigan 


NEW AGENT’S LICENSE BLANK 





Applicant Under Oath Must Agree Not 
to Rebate or Twist; Must Tell 
of Indebtedness 





A new blank which must be filled out 
in Michigan before agents are licensed 
is attracting attention. The Michigan 
Insurance Department has spent consid- 
erable time in drawing it up. * 

Right at the beginning of the blank 
the agent must agree to the following 
under oath: 

“First, I will not knowingly violate 
any of the insurance laws of this state 
during the term of the license applied 
for, if issued; Second, I will not know- 
ingly deceive any applicant for insur- 
ance, or misrepresent any of the terms 
or conditions of any insurance policy or 
the financial responsibility of any insur- 
ance company; Third, I will not per- 
suade or attempt to persuade by any in- 
complete comparison or misrepresenta- 
tion, any person to discontinue any in- 
surance that he may have with any 
company or association during the term 
of such insurance for the purpose of tak- 
ing insurance in any like company or 
association that I may represent.” 

Next he must subscribe to this: “I am 
not indebted to any insurance company 
or general agent by virtue of any con- 
tract as former agent except as fol- 
| 

Agents Not to Twist 

Another statement he signs is this: 
“T understand that it is against the laws 
of this state (a) To act as an insurance 
agent or solicitor without a license from 
the Department of Insurance; (b) To 
misrepresent the conditions of any pol- 
icy; (c) To estimate future dividends 
that may be paid by a company; (d) To 
make any discrimination between citi- 
zens of this state or to rebate any part 
of the premium or commission or offer 
any valuable consideration as an induce- 
ment to take insurance other than that 
clearly expressed in the policy; (e) To 
twist or attempt to twist insurance pol- 
ices by misrepresentation and/or unfair 
comparisons.” 

Another significant question he an- 
Swers is “Are you asking for license 
for the purpose of securing to yourself 
any rebate of commissions upon insur- 
ance written upon your life, property 
or other interests ?” 

Another is “Do you understand the 
Anti-Rebate Law of this state?” 





SELLS NEWSPAPER 


A. E. Braun, president of the Reliance 
Life, has retired from newspaper pro- 
Prietorship in Pittsburgh, his newspaper 
Property being one which figured in the 
recent sales of papers which resulted in 


a cousolidation of the newspapers in that 
y. 


GET RESERVE LOAN LIFE 


ae General Insurance Agency Co., 
wly organized, has been appointed 
— for the Reserve Loan Life in St. 
ous, Mo. The General Insurance 
" gency Company is headed by J. War- 
en Lane, lormerly with the Travelers. 





AETNA LIFE CONVENTION 


The general agents’ conference of the 
‘etna Life will be held in Biltmore, 
North Carolina, September 19th to 23rd, 
at Kenilworth Inn, 














them.” 








! , THE HOME LIFE 
| A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITIES 


In a recent letter to the Agency Force, Ethelbert Ide 
Low, President of this Company, said: 


“T am ambitious that this Company shall not only give 
to its policyholders the ultimate in life insurance ser- 
vice, but that it shall be a good Company to work for. 
I want it to offer to the men and women associated 
with it the widest scope for the exercise and develop- 
ment of their abilities and the opportunity to go,just 
as far as those abilities and their ambition will carry 


On agency matters address: 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 























MOIR ON WAY HOME. 





Sails From Scotland After Attending 
Acturial Congress and Playing Golf 
in Scotland 
Henry Moir, president of the United 
States Life, is on his way back from 
Scotland where he has been vacation- 
ing with his family. He left Glasgow 
last week on the S. S. “Transylvania” 
and is expected back in the States 

shortly. 

Mr. Moir, during his stay in Scotland, 
was at a picturesque place called Turn- 
berry, in the county of Ayshire. He has 
been playing a good deal of golf and on 
one occasion played with three men who 
were members of a shooting team he 
belonged to some twenty years ago. His 
two daughters are to remain in Scot- 
land, sailing for home some time in Sep- 
tember. 





HANCEL FAMILY IN WEST 

Max J. Hancel of the Travelers, New 
York, met his wife and daughter in Yel- 
lowstone National Park last week Mrs. 
Hancel and her daughter had been at 
Hollywood, Cal. They will stop at Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh on their way home. 





F. A. WALLIS RESIGNS 
F. A. Wallis, general agent, Fidelity 
Mutual Life in New York, has resigned 


as Commissioner of Correction of New 
York City. 


ELECTS NEW DIRECTOR 


R. B. Ennis, Well Known Baltimore 
Business Man, Joins Eureka- 
Maryland Board 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Eureka-Maryland, Robt. 
B. Ennis was elected a member. 

Mr. Ennis is one of the successful men 
of Baltimore, and is very prominent in 
its social, political and commercial life. 
His election adds further strength to the 
Eureka-Maryland Board which already 
includes a number of leaders in Balti- 
more business. 

He was born in Baltimore and edu- 
cated in its public schools. Beginning 
his career as a newspaper man twenty- 
six years ago, he resigned to accept the 
secretaryship of the Arundel Corpora- 
tion,’ a nationally-known contracting or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Ennis is also president of the 
board of election supervisors and a di- 
rector of the Sun Mortgage Co. 





LURIE AND HOOKES COMBINE 

The Leon, Lurie and William L. 
Hookes agencies of the Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life have been consolidated and 
are now doing business under the name 
of the Lurie-Hookes Agency with offices 
located at 197. Havemeyer street, Wil- 
liamsburg, Brooklyn, according to an an- 
nouncement of L. W. Ward, superinten- 
dent of agencies. 


Goat Heralds Change 
In Building’s Name 


GIVING NEWS TO ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Quick Payment Old Line Life Now 
Named First National Life and 
Has Its Own Structure 





A human Billy goat astride the top of 
a flagpole surmounting a fourteen-story 
office building at Broadway and Chest- 
nut Street, St. Louis, Mo., is the unique 
method adopted by the First National 
Life Insurance Company of America to 
announce to St. Louisians that the name 
of both the insurance company and the 
office building had undergone a change. 
Recently, the company was reorganized 
by Dr. M. Guy Mullen, its president, un- 
der the stipulated premium law of Mis- 
souri to enable it to write Ordinary as 
well as Industrial insurance. 

The company now has about $20,000,- 
000 of insurance in force and according 
to Dr. Mullen is planning to launch an 
active campaign for new Ordinary busi- 
ness throughout its territory. It will 
write on a non-par basis. 

On August 15 the First National Life 
of America plans to move into larger 
quarters in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
floors of the office building which it 
owns and which hereafter will be known 
as the First National Life Building. The 
company is spending approximately 
$100,000 in remodeling the building. 

The Quick Payment Old Line Life 
purchased the Times Building a few 
years ago as an investment and hence it 
was proper to rename the building The 
First National Life Building. 

Desiring to inform a maximum num- 
ber of persons of the change in the name 
of both the insurance company and the 
office building with a minimum of ex- 
pense Dr. Mullen cast about for some 
advertising scheme that would fit into 
his plans. At this junction an individual 
who specializes in chewing razor blades, 
milk bottles and tacks while perched on 
top of flagpoles happened into St. Louis. 
He was looking for an office building on 
which to operate and Dr. Mullen seized 
the opportunity of obtaining this unique 
form of advertising. The only cost to 
the insurance company is the use of its 
flagpole and permission for the placing 
of several advertising signs on the sides 
of the building near the roof. Various 
merchants in St. Louis are paying ap- 
proximately $2,000 for banners and signs 
advertising their businesses. 





BEN HYDE ON VACATION 
Ben Hyde, of the firm of McWilliam 
& Hyde, general agents of the Penn 
Mutual at 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York, is off on a vacation during which 
he will tour New England and parts of 
Canada by automobile. He will return 
early in September, when the agency 
will inaugurate further plans for expan- 

sion that they have been developing. 


POLICY REFUSED AVIATRIX 

Barber & Baldwin, Inc., recently re- 
fused a policy for Fraulein Thea Rasche, 
the German stunt flyer now in this coun- 


try. A German company finally agreed 
to accept her. 








BALTIMORE HARBOR TRIP 


Many members of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters Association are expected 
to take part in an inspection trip of the 
Baltimore harbor on August 24. Balti- 
more has become the second port in the 
United States. 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
(ee 





Tel. RECtor 7501 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 


— 








HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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Mrs. Clarendon Returns 
From European Trip 


WAS TEN WEEKS ON CONTINENT 





Publicity Manager, United States Life, 
Visited Points of Interest in 
France and Italy 





Mrs. Florence P. Clarendon, publicity 
manager of the United States Life, and 
also insurance editor of a Wall Street 
publication, has returned from a ten 
weeks’ stay abroad. She and the other 
members of her party visited various 
points of interest in France, Scotland, 
Switzerland and Italy and were inspired 
by the beauty of old cathedrals and 
cloisters, and the wild, rugged scenery 
of Scotland and England. 

Mrs. Clarendon, who is a student of 
French art and literature, was especially 
interested in the bookshops and art mu- 
seums of France. She bought two old 
editions of Moliere’s plays in Paris. She 
stayed five days at the convent of St. 
Martin, and also visited Chinon and Am- 
boise where there is an eleventh century 
chateau. At Mont: Saint Michele she 
was: much impressed by the beauty of a 
little church there with its famous rose 
window which has been so eloquently 
described by the painter, John La Farge. 
From St. Martin, Mrs. Clarendon pro- 
ceeded to Marseille and from there to 
Nice in Southern France. ‘ 

From -France they crossed into Italy, 
visiting Rome, Florence, and other cities. 
A week was spent in Rome seeing St. 
Peter’s church, the Roman forum, the 
Coliseum and other points of historical 
and literary interest. While in Rome 
she met S. S. McClure, the publisher. 

Mrs. Clarendon said she was surprised 
to hear Americans complaining because 
they were unable to get American dishes 
at all tirmes. She said she believes in 
the old saying, “When in Rome do as 
the Romans do,” and that many people 
fail. to enjoy themselves because they 
either cannot or will not try to forget 
the customs and habits of their own 
country while traveling abroad. She 
overheard one American say as he was 
gazing at a Roman ruin, “I wish I 
knew where I could get-a nice steak.” 
She thought such sayings make tourists 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners. 

Her party enjoyed very much their 
visit: to the La Scala Opera House at 
Milan. ‘They were taken back stage to 
see the dressing room of the late Enrico 
Caruso. 





FEATURE GEORGE W. FINN 


George W. Finn, of the Connecticut 
Mutual in Scranton, Pa., has been on 
the company’s honor roll continuously 
for eight years. He is with the Shaw & 
Coughlin Agency. In the current issue 
of the Connecticut General’s agency 
publication there is a picture of Mr. Finn 
and an account of his career, the whole 
taking nearly a page. 





INSURES FIGHTERS 


Tex Rickard, boxing promoter, has in- 
sured the two principals of his heavy- 
weight championship bout, Gene Tunney 
and Jack Dempsey, for $100,000 each. 
The policy covers any mishap to the 
men that will prevent the fight from be- 
ing - held. 








Driving in Safety. 


TODAY’S BIG MOTOR 
PROBLEM 


The Rights of Motorists 
The Rights of Pedestrians 





A booklet called 


Commerce. 


Life Insurance Company 


Or upon applica- 
tion to the 
Inquiry Bureau, 





“CONTROL: Rules for Safe 
Driving,” prepared by an experienced traffic officer, 
has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston. Thousands of copies 
have been distributed throughout the country to 
motorists by Safety Councils and Chambers of 


The Director of Safety for the Chicago Motor | 
Coach Company writes regarding this booklet: | 


“If it were physically possible to get one 

of these booklets in the hands of every 
one that drives motor driven vehicles 
and if it were possible to make them 
read and study this interesting booklet, 
a large number of lives would be saved.” 


Copies of this booklet, “CONTROL,” can be ob- | 
tainel from any agent of the John Hancock Mutual 
































197 Clarendon | 

Street, Boston, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Mass. OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 
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CANADIAN OFFICIALS DIE HOT WEATHER POLICY 





John G. Kent of Crown Life and W. A. 
Higinbotham of Sun Had 
Long Careers 

Canadian insurance has recently suf- 
fered the loss of two prominent men in 
John G. Kent, president of the Crown 
Life, who died at his home in Toronto, 
July 28, and William A. Higinbotham, 
official and pioneer of the Sun Life. 

John G. Kent had been president of 
the Crown Life for less than a year, but 
since 1909 has been active as a vice- 
president. He succeeded G. T. Somers 
as president in September of last year. 
Mr. Kent had been general manager of 
the Canadian National Exhibition since 
1919, and was an outstanding figure in 
Toronto, both as a business man and as 
a public figure. He was sixty-seven 
years old. 

William Allan Higinbotham had a pic- 
turesque career. His connection with 
the Sun Life began in 1889, when he 
joined G. F. Johnson, who was then or- 


-ganizing the business of the Sun in the 


West Indies. Bound on similar work, 
Mr. Higinbotham toured the Barbadoes, 
British Guinea, Dutch China, South Am- 
erica including Equador, Peru and Chile. 





Clever Idea of Agency Director Clarke 
of Syracuse Branch of New 
York Life 


Agency Director Clarke of the Syra-' 


cuse branch of the New York Life sug- 
gests this sort of an approach to one’s 
clients: “Good morning! I want to tell 
you about our new Hot Water Policy.” 

“Hot water! I don’t want to hear 
anything about hot water, and further- 
more, I don’t want to get into it. What 
do you mean?” : 

“I mean, if anything happens to you, 
then your family will be in hot water! 


If hot water doesn’t sound pretty to you, 
it won’t be bearable for them! This 
Hot Water Policy is to pay all ex- 
penses at death. Also if you get dis- 
abled, you will be in hot water—and 


_ policy will keep you out of hot wa- 
ter!” 





Coming into the United States, he did 
splendid work in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
Great Britain, India and the Orient were 
also visited. Mr. Higinbotham was 63 
years old at his death. 
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What Is Fair Pay For 
An Insurance Lawyer’ 


TWO. CASES WHICH CONFLICT 





Southland Life vs. Norton and Busine, 
Men’s Assurance vs. Campbell 


Deal with Subject 





Two cases decided recently by courts 
of law in different sections of the coun. 
try have indicated that jurists have wide. 
ly different views on what constitutes 
fair and reasonable compensation for 
attorneys in handling lawsuits involving 
life insurance. 

The cases have been digested by the 
American Life Convention Legal Bu. 
letin for the information of legal counsel 
for member companies. 

On July 15, 1927, in the case of the 
Southland Life vs. Norton, the Court of 
Civil Appeals, Galveston, Tex., ruled 
among other things that in view of the 
labor required in the case and the prob- 
ability of appeal, attorneys’ fees of $5. 
000 for the suit on a policy of $1000 
was not excessive. This case will be re- 
viewed in the forthcoming issue of the 
American Life Convention Legal Bul 
letin. f 
Opinion Not Shared by Another Cout 

The liberality of the Texas jurist to 
ward the brothers of the _ profession, 
however, is not shared by the United 
States Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit 
which on March 22, 1927, frowned upon 
an allowance of $1,500 for attorneys’ fees 
in a case involving a $5,000 insurance 
claim, and stipulated that the cause 
granting the $1,500 attorneys’ fee woull 
be reversed with direction to grant a 
new trial unless remittur of $1,000 on 
the fees allowed plaintiff’s counsel was 
entered. If the remittur was filed, judg- 
ment for the beneficiary in that case 
would be affirmed, the court held. 

This case styled Business Men’s As 
surance vs. Campbell was reviewed i 
the May 31 issue of the American Life 
Convention’s Legal Bulletin, and_fur 
nished a marked contrast for the Texas 
decision involving the fees to which at 
torneys are entitled. 





RESIGNS AS SUPERVISOR 

R. E. Williams, agency supervisor for 
the past two years for the Virginia get- 
eral agency of the Connecticut General 
under general agents Drewry & Dait- 
gerfield who were succeeded August ! 
by William C. Winter as branch mat 
ager for Virginia at Richmond, has t 
signed and will devote his time to pet 
sonal production work in  Richmont 
Miss M. H. Parsley, cashier under 
Drewry & Daingerfield for the last seve! 
years, remains with the company in the 
same capacity in the newly established 
branch office which is now located ™ 
more spacious quarters in the State 
Planters Bank and Trust Building. The 
new branch manager was previously 
sociated with the branch office of the 
Travelers in that city as field assistatl 
for two years. For the last two yeals 
he has been connected with the agend 
department of the home office of the 
Connecticut General at Hartford. 
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RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
ness with,” whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 














AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


6 e . 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
3. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


| 111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 
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Union Central Booklet 
 & Discusses Partnership 


(CT MOTHER BUSINESS PROTECTION 








odes of Settlement and Other Features 
" MOE intnal Dealt With in Explana- 
tory Fashion 





irts The Union Central Life has issued a 
un Me pamphlet, “Business Protection,” con- 
ide. [taining articles on business insurance for 
ites He one-man enterprises, partnerships and 
for HB corporations. The outline of partnership 
‘ing J insurance follows: 

The incidental everyday benefits which 
the MeBusiness Insurance offers to a partner- 
Bul. Meeship are the same as those it grants to 
the one-man enterprise, although the 
need for it is intensified through the 
increase in the number benefited. 
the Since the cash and credit needs of a 
t of Meepartnership are basically the same as 
those of the one-man enterprise, the 
service of Business Insurance in build- 
the Hing and maintaining cash and credit re- 
rob- Mesources is almost identical in both forms 
$5, Hof business. ; 
100 The cash and loan value of the policy 
: is available as a cash asset and is car- 
Tt Btried as such on the books. When de- 
the $e pression or crisis threatens, or when 
Bul- oney is needed for protection or ex- 
pansion, the yearly increasing reserve 
value of the partners’ Business Insur- 
ance is available immediately. 
| to- The policy also plays the same part 
sion, fein credit relations. It is a guarantee to 
uited Methe creditor that the obligation will be 
cuit, Metulfilled, and it is recognized as such by 
upon fell creditors. If necessary, the policy 


fees Memay be used like any other ‘collateral 
ance [ein securing credit. 

om The Death Benefit 

m ‘ It is the death benefit, however, which 
) on akes Business Insurance absolutely es- 


was Mesential in a partnership. _Let us imagine 
udg- eer 2 Moment what the situation is when 
case mone of the partners dies. 
The Uniform Partnership Act states: 
Ase “The death of a partner dissolves the 
din artnership. The surviving partner 
Life ettkes title to the partnership property 
fur- fe" is liable for partnership debts. 
‘exas ‘The executor or administrator of the 
h at: Meeeceased partner has no title to the 
partnership property. However, he may 
lemand a liquidation and a settlement 
with the deceased’s estate. 
“Partners must render on demand true 
r for nd full information to representatives 







get: Bibi the deceased partner. : 

reral, “Individual property of the deceased 
Dait- HAs liable for all obligation of the part- 
ist | BRership incurred while he was a partner.” 
oad Mode of Settlement 

gow Unless special agreements have been 
ai om for the surviving partner to pur- 
indet ase the deceased partner's interest, and 
seven aless a sum of money is provided for 
1 the € purchase, there are three possible 







ished ethods of settlement. 
od if First—The surviving partner may 
att fmeiuidate the assets of the partnership— 





tll the business at the best possible 





The ay = ¢ , 
ys ae This is ordinarily the most dis- 
f the trous course, as a forced sale is almost 





evitably a sacrifice sale. The material 
Sets are sold cheaply and the good will 
zeny * other valuable intangible assets are 


Not only is the surviving partner de- 
nved of his rightful interest, but the 
dow of the deceased receives only a 
ortion of what he intended her to have. 
or these reasons, this course is usually 
Sorted to only as a last resort. Nev- 
heless, Probate Court records show 
vs a large percentage of partnership 
€ments are made in this manner. 
econd—The surviving partner may 
ree new partnership with the widow 
t me While this is ordinarily a more 
“istactory method than liquidation, it 
Thety disadvantages. 
If i Surviving partner may find him- 
inked with persons who can con- 
on little to the business. The load 
b Ponsibility is on his shoulders, yet 
© is divided authority that may lead 
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to conflict and resulting losses to the 
company. On the other hand, the new 
partnership is just as likely to prove 
unsatisfactory and objectionable to the 
widow or heirs. This is often the case 
when it is found necessary to turn all 
profits back into the partnership in or- 
der to offset losses and demands for 
money resulting from the death. 

Third—The surviving partner may 
purchase the interest of the deceased 
partner. This is by far the most sat- 
isfactory method of settlement. It will 
clean up the affairs without difficulty, 
provided only that the surviving part- 
ner has sufficient funds to make the pur- 
chase, and that a satisfactory purchase 
price can be arranged with the heirs. 
However, it is improbable that he will 
have sufficient resources immediately 
available since most of his funds will be 
invested in the business. 


Creditors 


To complicate the situation further, 
the surviving partner will probably find 
that the business is facing a financial 
crisis. When death of a partner occurs, 
the credit formerly available is imme- 
diately impaired. Creditors force their 
claims and banks insist upon settlement 
of notes. Thus, the survivor finds that 
even though he had sufficient funds for 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
the Home Office and the Field Force. 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 




















EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 














Oo’ $700,000,000! 
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HE Missouri State Life is proud of its 35 years; proud of its record of 
TT achievement, and especially is it proud of its present position in the list 
of America’s great insurance Companies. 

and one of the fastest growing Companies in the Country. Its business has 


more than doubled in the past five years. Its assets have nearly trebled. 


The Company today has more than $700,000,000.00 of life insurance in 


force. It is the largest life insurance Company in the great southwest. 


The spirit of progress which characterizes the Missouri State Life and which 
is responsible for its remarkable growth is the result of broad vision and wise 
management. The men who control the Missouri State Life are men of wide 
experience, men who are accustomed to big scale business—great Commercial 
and Industrial leaders of the Country. 


It is this spirit of progress that has made the Missouri State Life the great, 
outstanding Company that it is—A great Company daily growing greater. 


It is one of the leaders— 
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Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


ACCIDENT 


Thres Quarters of a Billion Before the Year Ends! 


Home Office, St. Louis 


HEALTH GROUP 
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PLANNED SUCCESS 


Years ago, the man who wanted to build a atic plan of solicitation before he became dis- 
home started out with a general idea in his mind. couraged and gaveup. _ ole 
He knew what he wanted the house to look like To-day, the man who is considering entering the 


insurance business as a representative of The Trav- 
elers, can look ahead to a certain extent and see 
where he will stand six months, five years or ten 
years from now, and he can be reasonably sure of 


when finished. He tried to impart that idea to 
his builder. He hoped that the results would 
fulfill his expectations. Sometimes they did; 


frequently they didn’t. Disappointments were attaining his objective. 
many. : : If he will follow conscientiously the time-tried and 
Today the prospective home builder consults an result-tested plans, such as the Field Guide Course, 
architect, who embodies his ideas of what should which has been carefully compiled for his benefit, 
constitute a beautiful house, into a carefully he will, in all probability, be standing squarely on 
worked out plan and lays that plan in front of the his own feet at the end of the first six months. He 
future owner before operations start. If it meets should have an income running into five figures by 
with his approval, he can authorize building opera- his tenth anniversary with the Company. 
tions to go ahead, with a very definite idea in mind Human endeavors can not be made to follow as 
as to how the house will look when finished. exact a design as brick, stucco or wood; but experi- 
Years ago, the man entering insurance had to ence has shown' that men who will follow energet- 
build his business without a plan. He had to ically and conscientiously the well defined business 
educate himself along insurance and selling lines building plans furnished by The Travelers will 
as best he could—and his success usually depended achieve a success which will give great satisfaction 
upon the chance that he would formulate a system- to both themselves and the Company. 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIFE L, F, BUTLER, PRESIDENT FIRE 
ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 
LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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Florida Developing 
Rapidly in Sections 
EV RISE 


JACKSONVILLE VALUES 





Many New Buildings Being Built at 
Winter Beach Resorts, Says 
Recent Visitor 


By Hervey W. Laird 


A recent gasolene hike to several sec- 
tions of Florida leads me to ccngratulate 
the state upon very material prosperity 
compared to any period of its growth 
and development. In fact it seems no 
foolish thing to rejoice for the country 
as a whole, for with hardly a hamlet 
without its Florida investments, every 
portion of the U. S. A. and much of 
Canada wants to know what’s going on. 

Jacksonville, the gateway to the state, 
boasts its taxable values several millions 
of dollars over last year, which when 
one visions what happens when boom 
prices drop, seems remarkable. While 
Tampa is in a fearful political fight to 


discard its barely tried out commission 
form of government for the old and 
usually disreputable council plan, its 
business is growing. Especially is this 
true of the cigar industry. The first of 
the jumbo cement plants for Florida is 
about to begin work in Tampa, three of 
the big truck companies having spent 
several hundred thousand dollars for 
branch houses there, and the Standard 
Oil Company completes within a month 
one of its most extensive distributing 
units, 





Daytona Beach Patronized 


Waking up to its own advantages 
Daytona Beach went after summer vis- 
itors this year and has no cause to com- 
plain of the success attained. Fully 30,- 
000 frolicked there during the Fourth of 
July festival, and many hotels and 
boarding houses are well filled. This is 
the third year of the new and handsome 
hotel put up by Mrs. Adams at Atlantic 
Beach, eighteen miles south of Jackson- 
ville, and she said to this correspondent 
ten days ago that it is by far her best— 
that her house has been full for the en- 
tire time since the weather became 
warm. This is one of the Flagler hotel 
sites. The old place burned five years 
ago, taking with it many of the rare and 
costly pictures, rugs and draperies for 
which the Flagler regime was noted. 

From Jacksonville, through beautiful 
and quaint old St. Augustine to Day- 
tona Beach, now runs a wonder high- 
way, most of it 60 feet, and from Jack- 
sonville to St. Augustine extra based 
concrete. On a large part of the route 
irom St. Augustine to Daytona Beach 
the toad is high on sand ridges and in 
full view of the ocean. One may also 
tide on the beach at low tide from At- 
lantic Beach to St. Augustine’s wonder- 
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New England Mutual Life 


979% of all incomes in the 


United States are under $5,000. 
Moral-—Life Insurance 


“For nineteen years the broke?s’ office” 


BALDWIN 


5 Maiden Lane 
5th Floor 
5 Seconds from Broadway 














ful new million dollar bridge, and from 
thirty miles above Daytona Beach to the 
millionaire colony at Ormond, and in so 
doing see perhaps the most beautiful 
water, beach and tropical virtue Great 
Nature has ever gathered into one scope 
for human interest and delight. Inci- 
dentally these new roads are only a part 
of Florida’s more than Fifty Million 
Dollar Road Budget for the year. 
Lakeland Developing 


Another trip took me from Orlando 
south through Lakeland, Lake Wales, 
beautiful Mountain Lake- and Sebring 
to Lake Stearns where the Deweys, of 
Lake Placid, N. Y., are building a second 
Lake Placid Club, following the pro- 
gram and the ideals of the Lake Placid 
organization almost in toto. One saw 
the new steel tower which Edward Bok 
is erecting at Mountain Lake-for a great 
set of Belgian bells, which are to chime 
sweet music audible for many miles each 
way, and observed the expending of 
much other capital for making this seat 
of the Bok interest one of the show 
places of earth. English nightingales, 
imported by Mr. Bok with the hope that 
they will live and increase in Florida, 
will, if his plans work ‘out, join with 
chimes for a wonder musical program 
never before heard on this side of the 
big big waters. Hard by all this is Bab- 
son Park, where many things of note 
and interest are being done by the Bos- 
ton statistical wizard, and where his con- 
tributions to artistic beauty is hardly 
less than those of his distinguished pub- 
lisher neighbor. 

Improving Lake Placid 

sig things are being done at Lake 
Placid, formerly Lake Stearns, “the roof 
garden of Florida,” as set out to former 
real estate slogan. Mrs. Dewey has 
been down and set everybody to work. 
The handsome frame stucco hotel ac- 
quired in the purchase of a large body 
of land is being fully overhauled and 
rearranged for the purposes of the Lake 


Placid club service, and forty-eight ad- 
ditional rooms put on to it. Boat houses 
are being located and will soon be built 
and engineers are laying out golf courses 
and tennis courts at a cost of a great 
deal of money. The town is preparing 
to meet its obligations by erecting water 
tower and laying mains with facility and 
pressure to give it third class insurance 
rating. By the first of the year the 
Dewey movement will be ready to func- 
tion to some extent, at least, and early 
in the spring there should be a second 
edition of Lake Placid that will have 
cost much more than a million dollars 
to create, and at that be only a fore- 
runner of what its owners have in mind 
for eventual outlay. 

I might also say that an. engineer 
friend told me Saturday that the move- 
ment of phosphate products is much 
larger now than for a long time past, 
which is especially interesting in the 
fact that Polk County, Fla., where he 
helps to handle this product has 8&5 per 
cent of the producing phosphate mines 
of the country, both as to output and 
known deposits. 





MISS SULLIVAN ON VACATION 


Miss Anne L. Sullivan, who is the ef- 
ficient secretary of Lloyd Patterson, of 
the Keane-Patterson Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, left last 
week for a vacation at Lake Hopatcong, 

: Mr. Patterson has nothing but 
praise for her ability and says she has 
earned a much needed rest. Miss Sulli- 
van will be away from the office for two 
weeks. 





PASSES QUARTER BILLION 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis passed the quarter billion 
mark of insurance in force August 4, paid 
for business in force at the day’s close 
being $250,036,737. The $250,000,000 
mer was set as a goal for the year 
1927. 


Union Central Booklet 


(Continued from page 11) 
the purchase, this money is needed to 
stave off financial disaster. 

It is to prevent such occurrences, to 
arrange for purchase of the deceased 
partner’s interest, and to provide money 
for such purchase that Business Insur- 
ance renders its greatest service to part- 
nerships. 

By the use of a Partnership Purchase 
and an Insurance Policy for the proper 
amount, written on the life of each part- 
ner and payable to the other partner, 
the automatic purchase of the partner- 
ship interest is guaranteed. And this 
is done with the certainty that no sac- 
rifice, financial or otherwise, will be 
made by either the surviving partner or 
the widow or heirs of the deceased. 

Thus, in securing Partnership Insur- 
ance, each partner makes certain that 
not only will his interest in the business 
be protected if he lives, but his widow 
and other heirs will also be protected 
if he dies. Business Insurance, here, 
grants an immediate double benefit that 
can be obtained in no other practical 
way. In a moment’s time, a trust fund 
is created which it would take years to 
accumulate in any other manner. 

It is absolutely necessary for the part- 
ners to draw up a. contract between 
themselves in addition to the Business 
Protection Policy. The policy provides 
the money with which the surviving part- 
ner is to buy out the deceased’s interest. 
The separate contract is the king bolt 
of the plan which binds the survivor to 
use the proceeds of the policy for the 
purpose for which they were intended 
and binds the executor of the deceased 
to convey the deceased’s interest to the 
survivor in consideration of the proceeds 
of the policy. It determines the’ means 
peed the value of the partner- 
ship. 





THE LATE H. W. POWER 





Once Was General Agent of Travelers 
for Entire State of Ohio; Joined 
Company in 1871 . 


Horace W. Power, one of the oldest of 
The Travelers general agents, died last 
month. His first connection with The 
Travelers was in 1871 as an agent in 
Pennsylvania. He went to St. Louis in 
1874 and then went to Pittsburgh. 

At one time Mr. Power was general 
agent of The Travelers for the entire 
state of Ohio. He got the appointment 
in 1882 and continued until 1902, when 
branch offices were introduced into this 
state. In 1919 he retired. 

In an article about Mr. Power, the 
Travelers said: “It was the pioneering 
efforts of Mr. Power and other early 
representatives of the Company which 
laid the early foundation of the Com- 
pany, and made way for the great de- 
velopments which were to follow. His 
was an active and successful life.” 











EASTERN TENNESSEE 


Three factors point to eastern Tennessee as the next center of great 


industrial development. 


1, Water power for nearly two million horsepower development. 

2. Great Smoky Mountain National Park, now being purchased 
under an Act of Congress, will bring hundreds of thousands 
of visitors to this region annually. 






3. Vast store of mineral wealth. 
_ They are reasons why District Agency opportunities with the 
Lincoln National Life in key cities of this new industrial development 
—Knoxville and Johnson City—are so worth while. 
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Address Either 


L. C. EVANS, General Agent 
603-4 Caldwell Building 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $485,000,000 in Force 


Nashville, ‘s*ennessee 


Fort Wayne, Indians 


| Pennsylvania 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. 


Founded 1865 
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Advantages Shown of 
Income Insurance 


CANADIAN’S POINTED ADDRESS 





Insurance Is Complete Service; Steps in 
Progress of Sale; Leads to 
More Prospects 





In an address on the income policy, 
A. Cocks, of the Dominion Life’s Van- 
couver agency, discussed the advantage 
of income insurance to the beneficiary 
and sales advantages of the income plan 
under a number of headings as follows: 

Why is Insurance Purchased? To fill 
definite needs and take care of contin- 
gencies which may arise. 

What is the essential consideration? 
What it will do to repair the loss which 
will be sustained and fill the definite 
need at the time of loss. 

What is the most important part of 
the transaction? The payment of the 
claim—not the selling of the policy. 

If payment of claim is of primary im- 
portance, then the manner of payment 
of claim should receive every consider- 
ation at the time of sale. 


Advantages of Income Insurance to the 
Beneficiary 


A Trust Fund is created which cannot 
be dissipated or assigned and the equity 
cannot be sold. 

A fixed minimum income begins im- 
mediately—no delay in selecting invest- 
ments. 

Income is regulated and free of all 
costs and charges so beneficiary can ar- 
range scale of living and budget accord- 
ingly. If the proceeds were personally 
invested the income would fluctuate and 
if in any other form but rents would be 
payable possibly quarterly, semi-annual- 
ly or annually. 

Insurance company’s service is com- 
plete—beneficiary only has to endorse 
the cheque every month—they reach her 
at any post office in the world. 

Creditors of the insured cannot attach 
the cheques. 

Productive funds are never idle await- 
ing investment or reinvestment. 

At death of original beneficiary the 
balance is paid to a subsequent bene- 
ficiary. 

Expert supervision of investments by 
insurance companies and corporate re- 
sponsibility and reliability are vastly su- 
perior to individual help from friends, 
etc., in managing investments. 

Companies are limited to certain types 
of investment, this creating safety. 

Insurance companies carry a surplus 
in excess of liability for the purpose of 
safeguarding policyholders and benefici- 
aries against loss in principal or income. 
Thus the principal and minimum rate 
of interest is guaranteed. 

An insurance company is the perfect 
executor. 


Sales Advantages of the Income Plan 


Steps in progress of sale. First Im- 
pression—Curiosity—Assorted Interest— 
Consideration, Imagination—Desire—De- 
liberation—Resolve and Action. 

Agent’s advantage is in direct propor- 
tion to the interest he can create in the 
client’s mind. 

Provides comparatively new approach 
and talking point. Income insurance is 
a new idea to most people—different 
or creates interest more read- 
ily. 

Can sell a client who thinks he has 
enough insurance already. Client can 
be shown actual value of his present in- 
surance if invested, and how much his 
insurance will provide in terms of in- 
come—not principal—and thereby made 
to realize the possible inadequacy of his 
present insurance. 

Can compare with invested lump sum 
or trust company plan of provision. 
Trust company will not guarantee spe- 
cific income for any period—much less 











CHOOSE 


—Organized Service— 
‘THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Chickering 2383-8 




















during the life of a person. Show how 
much money is necessary to be invested 
in the ordinary way to give income for 
the life of the beneficiary, and compare 
it with the amount invested in premiums 
on an income policy. 

Income easier to attain by Income 
Policy and it removes worry regarding 
investments of the assured whilst living, 
and also from investments of the bene- 
ficiary afterwards. (Do not overlook 
the insurance factor which makes it pos- 
sible to secure an income by payment of 
only one premium in case of death). 

Perfect and complete protection. (a) 
For dependents. (b) For old age. Gives 
an assured income at a definite time, 
perpetuating salary. Result—helps to sell 
the wife or prospect. 

Comparatively low cost. Great possi- 
bilities of amount which beneficiary may 
receive. Ordinary Life Plan practically 
assures twice the amount of probable 
premiums for 20 years—$500 or $600 a 
year—$100 a month 20 years continuous. 
(This percentage cannot be shown in 
presenting lump sum insurance.) 

Insures the insurance. Proceeds can- 
not be dissipated or depreciate. 

Can sell idea of perfect executor. Can 
show client complete service which in- 
surance gives to beneficiary throughout 
beneficiary’s lifetime. Trust or will which 
cannot be broken. 

Guaranteed monthly income increased 
by excess interest—therefore better 
proposition than ever—l0 years only at 
51%4%—16% increase first year. 20 years 
only at 51%4%—28% increase first year. 
Other investments might mean de- 
creased or fluctuating income for bene- 
ficiary. 

A definite program of future insur- 
ance can be arranged for, which means 
future business from the same pros- 
pects. 

Larger Sales result from the presenta- 
tion of an income for the beneficiary in- 
stead of a lump sum. 

Increased sales. Agent must study in 


order to be able to present income in- 
surance to client. Result—(a) Greater 
efficiency and knowledge. (b) Better 
service to client. (c) Able to draw up 
client’s insurance program. (d) Can sell 
more lump sum insurance through ap- 
plied knowledge. 
Fewer Lapses 

Prospect is more likely to be enthu- 
siastic over his insurance. Result—less 
lapses and more co-operation with the 
agent. 

Leads to more prospects. (Advertis- 
ing value of the monthly cheque to the 
company and life insurance in general.) 
Beneficiaries’ friends—bankers, trades- 
men, etc., who cash the cheques. 

Continual point of contact with clients. 
Agent can call on the beneficiary as 
often as he wishes with the cheques and 
get information which will help to se- 
cure new business. 





INVESTMENT TALK 


An insurance policy premium is the 
best investment that an agent can make, 
says F. A. Pierce, manager of the Con- 
necticut General in Philadelphia. It re- 
turns 5% on the premium and these in- 
vestments can be made a lot more quick- 
ly than by earning the money. If every 
agent would look at every premium as 
invested money at 5% and then watch 
his investment, the same as a business 
man does, there would not be any ne- 
cessity for suggestions as to how he 
would handle the investment. 





ONCE A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR 


John H. Hauber of Scranton, Pa., has 
been made manager of the Des Moines 
agency of the Mutual Life. He quali- 
fied twelve times for the company’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Field Club. 

Mr. Hauber was once a telegraph op- 
erator and he was also a station master 
for the New York Central. His first 
insurance experience was in 1910. 





Massachusetts Mutual 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. . For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. 


to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 


There is no better company 














DUNSMORE AGENCY OUTING 





Twenty-five Members Motor to Long 
Island to Play Golf and 
Swim 

The Dunsmore Agency of the Equit- 
able Life Society held- its second outing 
last Saturday at the Salisbury Country 
Club, Garden City, L. I. About twenty- 
five members of the organization mo- 
tored out to the clubhouse grounds in 
their own cars. 


The men qualified on the basis of 140 
points for men in the business more than 
one year, and 100 points for men less 
than twelve months in the business, 
$1,000 paid business counted as 4 points 
and an examination counted as 12 points, 
The agency was divided into ten teams, 
and where a team had enough points, 
it automatically qualified all members of 
the team. 

In the morning, golf and tennis match- 
es were held, after which a luncheon 
was served at the Country Club. In 
the afternoon, the agents motored out to 
Long Beach for a swim. After that, 
there was a baseball game and a shore 
dinner was served at one of the Long 
Beach hotels in the evening. The out- 
ing was voted a big success and another 
will take place on September 10. 

The Dunsmore agency wrote 170 ap- 
plications during the month of July for 
a total of $1,300,000. 





DOESN’T REINSURE DISABILITY 


The Union Central will issue annuity - 


waiver disability not exceeding $10,- 
000, or waiver of premium disability not 
exceeding $25,000, to self-supporting un- 
married women and widows at minimum 
age 18, but in no case must the combined 
disability exceed $25,000, because the 
company does not desire to reinsure 
disability. 


Attack On Fraternals 


(Continued from page 1) 


guised with the name and _ habiliments 
of a high-sounding potentate. 

He said in part: “What our critic 
really complains of is that men, and even 
American men, are incurably romantic, 
incurably brotherly, incurably religious 
and incurably helpful. They crave ad- 
venture. They weary of reading it in 
the magazines. Sometimes they. want 
to play at adventure in actual life. And 
in the case of these fraternal societies 
the adventure they seek is the great ad- 
venture of doing good. What if they 
are occasionally boyish and funny while 
they do it? Is it they who are in bad 
taste? I think their critics are. 

“Mr. Merz has a smile for what he 
thinks the extravagance in the rituals 
of many of these fraternal bodies. He 
thinks them childish, absurd. I can tell 
him that many are deliberately shaped 
that way in response to another deep 
need in men—a chance that everyday 
life rarely affords them—the chance to 
play, to release their high spirits. To 
the lodge member the work of the ritual 
is like reading a novel or seeing 4 
“movie.” It teaches certain lessons by 
means of drama in a clean and whole- 
some manner, in a way that relaxes the 
men by its contrast to everyday life. 
The obligations are symbolical of the 
times pictured in the rituals, and to be 
binding in any way at all.an obligation 
must carry with it a penalty. 

“But in favor of these thirty million 
Americans whose taste offends of 
amuses the cultured, I can say that these 
fraternal societies are nothing more and 
nothing less than practical efforts to real- 
ize the teachings of religion and the 
finest philosophy of all ages. They make 
for tolerance not only in religion, but 
in other matters as well. They may look 
very low-browed, but they think with 
Epictetus, that ‘the universe is but one 
great city, full of beloved ones, divine 
and humane, by nature endeared to cach 
other.’” 
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Duties of Assistant 
Superintendent Told 


DOES THE BEST TO STOP LAPSES 





Keeps Up Morale of Agency and Helps 
the New Men; Interview with 
Prudential Representative 





Nathan Bernstein, assistant superin- 
tendent of New York Branch 1, of The 
Prudential, has been in the employ of 
that company for twenty-three years and 
is a salesman of ability and wide experi- 
ence in both Industrial and Ordinary. 

Speaking to The Eastern Underwriter 
Mr. Bernstein pointed out some of the 
advantages of Industrial insurance to the 


poorer classes of people as proof of its 
economic importance and as a factor in 
the relieving of those who are in imme- 
diate need of money. 


Benefit of Weekly Income 


He mentioned particularly the weekly 
income policy which a policyholder takes 
out in conjunction with the regular In- 
dustrial insurance, where the company 
pays the widow of the insured a cer- 
tain sum of money each week for twen- 
ty-six weeks after death has occurred, 
He pointed out that the so-called week- 
ly income policy is often the salvation 
of a family after the breadwinner had 
been removed, enabling the widow to pay 
her rent and grocery and butcher bills and 
keep her home together until such time 
as she is able to adjust herself to new 
conditions; or until such time as she 
receives the benefits of the State Wid- 
ows Pension Fund. He said the regu- 
lar insurance usually is needed to pay 
the undertaker’s and doctor’s bills, af- 
ter which the widow is apt to be penni- 
less unless she has additional insur- 
ance. Weekly income insurance, he feels, 
has therefore helped to better the con- 
dition of the working classes. 

Another important feature of indus- 
trial insurance, according to Mr. Bern- 
stein, is the matter of dividends. 

“We have a policy today,” he said, 
“ . 
whereby the insured pays twenty-five 
cents a week which is a total yearly 
Premium of $13. By reason of the divi- 
dends our company pays the policyhold- 
er, these accumulated dividends added 
to the face of the policy, amounts to 
more than the policyholder pays into the 
company. The company pays 21%4% of 
the amount of the policy as a dividend 
(or $12.50) and you must remember that 
the insured only pays $13 a year in pre- 
miums, so that a substantial amount is 
added to the original amount of the 
dividends. In some cases companies 
Pay 3%.” 

Disgruntled persons,” continued Mr. 
bernsicin, “sometimes complain of pay- 
ing premiums week after week and see- 
ing no return for their outlay of money. 

ell, if these people would only stop 

to think that by means of these divi- 
dends the company pays they are build- 
ng up real insurance protection they 
would not complain. The public cannot 
and does not see the value of insurance 
aS we insurance men see it. However, 
Industrial is becoming easier to sell ev- 
ery day. The people are awake to its 
Many benefits and are beginning to un- 


‘tstand its importance in their lives. 

fy co not anv longer consider the 
ed or the fifty cents expended for 
ve imsurance; they would probably 


ee ee 


spend it some other way anyhow; pos- 
sibly foolishly.” 


Close Supervision Necessary 


Mr. Bernstein was asked to say some- 

thing about the duties of a superintend- 
ent or an assistant in the management 
of men on the debit. He thought one 
of the superintendent’s chief duties was 
to see that his men were always on a 
drawing basis; that is, that they do not 
suffer by reason of heavy lapses and de- 
creases. This is the time when men 
are most apt to become discouraged, and 
that is one of the things the company 
wishes to prevent. It is the assistant 
superintendent’s job to get the agent out 
of his decreases, said Mr. Bernstein; 
for it is better to try to keep up a 
man’s morale, and have him producing, 
than to break in a new man every week. 
He said he had had pretty good success 
with his men, and that only one man 
had left him during the year. 
. “We take men from every walk of 
life into this business,” said Mr. Bern- 
stein. “In fact, most of the men have 
never had previous insurance training. 
An agent’s success depends to a large 
extent on the way he is trained by the 
assistant superintendent. We go out 
with a new man. show him how to 
write, how to collect, how to straight 
canvass.” 

Asked if he considered the industrial 
training a good preparation for the sell- 
ing of other forms of insurance, such as 
group and ordinary. Mr. Bernstein be- 
lieved it was and pointed to some of the 
successful ordinary producers who have 


‘come out of the industrial ranks. 


Industrial Great Teacher 

“Industrial is a great teacher,” is the 
way Mr. Bernstein expressed it. “One 
of our New York 6 men, who was a Ssuc- 
cessful producer of industrial, is today 
managing an agen-y of one of the lead- 
ing life companies. Through selling in- 
dustrial insurance, a man gets a fine in- 
sight into human nature; he learns how 
people live and something about their 
habits and of course this knowledge ne- 
cessarily is valuable to him in other 


ines. 

“Policyholders often make a confident 
of their agent and look to him for legal 
advice and other help; they come after 
a while to look upon him as a sort of 
counsellor who will help them out of 
all their sorrows and troubles. What 
other person is so privileged as the in- 
dustrial insurance man? Friend, guide, 
raiser of spirits he is! What an op- 
portunity for service this business gives 
a man!” 

He also mentioned the advantages of 
the disability features of an industrial 
policy. He cited the case of a woman 
seventy years of age, one of his policy- 
holders, who had been paying premiums 
for seventy years and had just gone 
blind. She of course received the full 
face of the policy in paid up insurance. 


ESTATES GROW LARGER 
The average beneficiary of Phoenix 
Mutual policyholders is receiving nearly 
one-fourth more insurance money than 
was received on the average under 
claims paid in the first half of 1926. 








Several industrial promotions have 
been made during the past week by 
The Prudential. They include Ralph M. 
Lee, of Syracuse No. 1; George P. Ger- 
fin, of Niagara Falls; and Joseph 
Kasprzak, of Buffalo No. 5, who have 
been appointed assistant superintendents 
in their respective districts. 
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Industrial Training 
Helps to Sell Group 


HOW IT HELPED ONE AGENT 





M. Rosensweig, Metropolitan Life Pro- 
ducer in Philadelphia, Believes in 
Ringing Factory Door Bells 





“The Metropolitan’s great industrial 
business has been built up by ringing 
door bells,” says the July issue of 
“Tower Talks.” “It has taken a lot of 
ringing to sell industrial insurance and 
to keep it sold, and it has been noted 
that the agents who ring the most door 
bells, week in and week out—particularly 


‘strange door bells, door bells that they 


have never rung before—hear an echo, a 
pleasant golden echo with silvery over- 
tones, when they come to count the cash 
in their pay envelopes.” 

The story is told in the Metropolitan 
monthly bulletin of two of the com- 
pany’s successful agents in Philadelphia 
who have used their industrial training 
to excellent advantage in soliciting group 


insurance. They are Morris Rosensweig 
of the Belmont (Philadelphia) district, 
and A. J. Sollat, both of whom have 
never hesitated to make a cold canvass 
for group business. 

It is suggested that possibly agents 
who are most adept at ringing door bells 
have neglected to investigate whatever 
business lies within the precincts of the 
factory. Recently, in Philadelphia, a few 
agents have begun to follow new tactics 
and, instead of passing up factory doors, 
they are constantly on the lookout for 
them. In fact, they sometimes go far 
afield to find factories whether large. or 
small, and enter them all and ask for an 
interview with the manager. 

“Tt pays to ring a dozen door bells to 
write a single industrial application,” is 
the way the writer of the story puts it, 
“and one group case to an agent’s credit 
will compensate him for turning an un- 
counted number of factory doorknobs.” 


Says Group Agents’ Business 

Agent Morris Rosensweig believes that 
group business is decidedly the agent’s 
business. And he has demonstrated the 
truth of this theory during the last three 
months by seeing two group cases that 
he started go on the books of the com- 
pany. He also had several more prom- 
ising prospects for group business in the 
future in men he has talked with and 
who seem much interested in the group 
proposition. 

The first case that Rosensweig uncov- 
ered was one that concerned a large 
hosiery mill. While  Rosensweig’s 
knowledge of group insurance was lim- 
ited, that did not prevent his calling 
upon the manager of the mill and sug- 
gesting to him that it would be a good 
idea for him to insure his employes. He 
pointed out to the manager that work- 
ers whose lives are insured in this way 
usually have a friendly feeling for their 
employer and that they have more in- 
centive to remain with the firm. He also 
pointed out that group insurance does 
away with passing the hat around the 
factory when one of the workers dies in 
poverty. 

Rosensweig did not attempt to answer 
all questions that were put to him by 
the manager, but suggested that he 





would be glad to bring along a special- 
ist in his company who would give him 
authentic information on the subject. An 
appointment was made for the divisional 
sales manager and his own district man- 
ager to meet the factory boss and be- 
tween them they closed the sale in one 
interview. Rosensweig had opened up 
the way for them. 


Factories Have Neighbors 


_ In this instance Rosensweig used his 
industrial training to advantage and did 
just what any good agent would do un- 
der the circumstances. He asked who 
lived next door. Who were the people 
across the way? Would they be inter- 
ested in a similar contract? For, he 
reasoned, factories must have neighbors 
just as families have. 

The nearest neighbor was a knitting 
mills concern, located under the same 
roof and managed by a woman. Rosens- 
weig learned her name and went straight 
to the office to see her. He explained 
that his company had just sold group 
insurance to a neighboring hosiery mill 
for the benefit of its employes. He 
pointed out that it was an advantageous 
contract for both the employer and the 
employed, giving the workers insurance 
at a low cost. He found her a willing 
listener and told her what he knew about 
group insurance in general, offering at 
the same time to call in the company’s 
group specialist. She said she was only 
the manager of the concern and gave 
the agent the name of the head of the 
concern who had headquarters in New 
York. An appointment was made by 
correspondence following which the con- 
tract was closed. The policy covers the 
lives of eighty-nine employes for 
$150,000. 

Rosensweig is a new agent who had 
comparatively little selling experience. 
His industrial increase for the first twen- 
ty-two weeks of the year was $22.60, an 
average of better than a dollar a week, 
not to mention $8.50 monthly industrial. 
Early in June he had $378,000 of group 
business to his credit and $40,000 of or- 
dinary. 





EUREKA MARYLAND CHANGES 





Announces Several New Appointments 
and Promotions in Industrial and 
Ordinary Departments 
The Eureka-Maryland of Baltimore 
has recently made the following changes 
in its personnel, both in the industrial 

and ordinary departments: 

In the industrial department: 

Assistant Superintendent J. B. McKen- 
na of Philadelphia has been transferred 
to an assistant superintendency at Wash- 
ington. 

Agent C. Salinger has been promoted 
to an assistant superintendency at Balti- 
more. ; 

Agent Ralph Shields has been ad- 
vanced to an assistant superintendency 
at Baltimore. 

Agent Janes of the Northern Division 
has been rewarded with an assistant su- 
perintendency at Pittsburgh. 

Agent H. D. Estep has been promoted 
to an assistant superintendency at Pitts- 
burgh. 

In the ordinary department: 

H. Clay Dodson, former manager of 
the life department of the Hagey Camp- 


bell Co. has been appointed gencral , 


agent at Pittsburgh. 

The Industrial Insurance Agency is 
now representing the Eureka-Maryland 
at Akron, Ohio. z 








The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Industrial Life Insurance— 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


Ordinary - Policies— 


li forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 











Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 
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UNEXPECTED DIG 

It is really quite extraordinary how 
professional writing men can with a whirl 
of the pen solve problems which stump 
men who spend a lifetime in a business 
and are perplexed by its problems. Harry 
Baker, in the “Wall Street Magazine,” 
for instance, who has just taken several 
pages to prove that companies are not 
entitled to higher rates; that rates are 
too high now; that so are expenses; that 
the American Agency System is a costly 
encumbrance; that there is a lot of bunk 
printed about the burning ratios; and that 
he can’t understand why companies re- 
main in business-when their reports show 
that they are constantly losing money. 
The article is based on the annual ad- 
dress made by Wilfred Kurth as presi- 
dent of the National Board. 

It develops that “Harry Baker” is a 
pseudonym’ as he is in reality a staff 
writer for the “Wall Street Magazine.” 
In view of the amount of securities pur- 
chased by insurance companies it is dif- 
ficult to understand just how this type of 
an article fits into the “Wall Street Maga- 
zine.” If it were in some paper which 
baits corporations printing it would be 
more logical, but possibly the editor of 
the “Wall Street Magazine” is capable of 
choosing his own articles without depend- 
ing upon outside advice. The readers of 
his magazine, however, are entitled to 
hear the other side of the story which The 
Eastern Underwriter hopes somebody 
in the business will write and succeed in 
having printed on the pages of the maga- 
zine which printed the “Baker” article. 
In the meantime, it might be opportune 
in the hot weather to quote some of the 
misleading statements which were pub- 
lished. 

Insurance rates will be increased if the 
companies can do it without evoking a 
dangerous outburst of popular wrath. 

It is news to know that that is what is 
holding back rate increases in some sec- 
tions. 

In view of the remarkable hold the 
insurance publicity has succeeded in get- 
ting on public opinion it is not improb- 
able that they will succeed and that this 
privately levied form of taxation will be 
raised to about one billion a year. 

The two paragraphs cited above seem 





to conflict. Anyway, news about this hold 
on public opinion is indeed news. 

Recent fire insurance propaganda has 
promulgated and secured universal no- 
tice. 

Interesting, if true. 

By what methods have the fire insur- 
ance companies attained such imposing 
affluence as their balance sheets show 
after at least sixty-one years of inade- 
quate income? This is finance extraor- 
dinary. 

What would the balance sheets of all 
the companies in business twenty or thirty 
years ago show? Of the successful com- 
panies it can be admitted that their in- 
come is not inadequate, but their pre- 
miums often are. 

The close internal control of the great 
fire insurance companies. 

This control is not so 
Baker thinks it is. 

The selling of fire insurance is child’s 
play requiring almost as much effort as 
taking in tax payments. 

There are more than one kind of in- 
surance needed in case of fire and some 
of it is rarely bought, much to the prop- 
erty owner’s regret when he needs it. 

Most state insurance departments sit 
at the feet of the insurance prophets. 

Sometimes the state insurance officials 
walk the feet of 





close as Mr. 


on the insurance 
prophets. 
Herein lies the great difference be- 


tween life and fire insurance. Let a man 
buy a house and he races to the nearest 
fire office to get it insured, but by some 
queer quirk of human nature he has to 
be roped and dragged to the dotted line 
of a life insurance application. Life in- 
surance is the product of the life insur- 
ance agent; fire insurance is a gift to the 
fire insurance agent. Yet about one- 
quarter of all fire insurance premiums is 
the reward of the collective agent who 
couldn’t dodge the business if he would. 

A difference between the life and fire 
agent is that when the policy is written 
the contract is complete in life insurance. 
In fire insurance the agent’s work may be 
just begun after the policy is written and 
he may be called upon for service often 
before the term expires. 


The annual festival of fooling the pub- 
lic with Fire Prevention Week. 

Despite Mr. Baker Fire Prevention 
Week makes people more careful about 
fires. 


Fire insurance has become an accept- 
ed and unquestioned, almost sacrosanct, 
drain on the business body of the coun- 
try, comparable to the arbitrary feudal 
levies of the Middle Ages. 

That sentence betrays the malice of the 


article. There is more in the same vein. 





TO DISCUSS BANK AGENCIES 


The bank agency question is expected 
to prove a lively topic of discussion at 
the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
Virginia Association of. Insurance 
Agents set for September 12-13 at Vir- 
ginia Beach. 





_ James H. Price, Richmond lawyer. ad- 
juster for casualty companies, has been 
renominated for the Virginia House of 
delegates. He led his ticket in the Demo- 
cratic election last week. Nomination 
is equivalent to election. He is father 
of the Virginia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. Act. 
* * * 

Mrs. Miriam R. Kaufman, of the Put- 
nam branch of the New York Life in 
New York City, is a member of the 
$200,000 club of the company. 

x * 

G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president, 
Great American Indemnity, and 
Berger, United States manager, London 
Guarantee & Accident, are both spend- 
ing their vacations up at Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 














WILLIAM QUAID 








William Quaid, vice-president of the 
Amcrica Fore Companies, attended the 
funeral of General Leonard Wood in 
Washington on Tuesday. Mr. Quaid 
was formerly with the Rough Riders. 
Leonard Wood, Jr., son of the general, 
formerly on the staff of “Spectator,” re- 
cently resigned from that paper. He 
had been running a column. 

a 


I. D. McQuiston has been named 
chairman of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Erie Chamber of Com- 
merce, which will unite with other cham- 
bers of commerce in the United States 
in a general Fire Prevention campaign. 

Mr. McQuiston is vice-president of the 
Leo Schlaudecker Company, insurance 
agents. 1. *] 

* * 

Samuel B. Love, Virginia manager for 
the Mutual Life of New York, lectured 
last week before the summer class in the 
department of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, his subject being “Life 
Insurance and the State.” The first of 
his lectures at this institution was de- 
livered in 1916. In recent years, 
he has been delivering one lecture 
at the winter session and one at 
the summer session each year. The 
university is planning to offer a course 
in the principles of insurance in the 
curriculum of its school of commerce, 
beginning at the next regular session. 

* * x 

Miss Alice Ingram, cashier and office 
manager of the Richmond agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, was the subject 
of an illustrated narrative recently in a 
Richmond daily newspaper. Miss In- 
gram has been associated with the 
agency which is under the supervision 
of Charles B. Richardson for ten years. 
She is a member of the Richmond Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, Chamber 
of Commerce and the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. 

ee 


Lieutenant Commissioner William J. 
Haines is managing director of the Sal- 
vation Army Assurance Society, Ltd., of 
London. It writes all classes of life in- 
surance and has an income of $5,000,000, 
with assets of $18,750,000. 

* | x 


Sir G. Butler, K.B.E., M.P., has been 
elected a director of the general board 
in London of the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation. 

se OR 


Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, returned from Europe last 
week. 

tee sae 

David F. Houston, recently elected 
president of the Mutual Life, will return 
to New York City on August 20. 


Hazelton A. Joyce, Jr., who recently 
assumed his duties as Deputy State In- 
surance Commissioner of Maryland, hay- 
ing been appointed to this important 
post by Carville D. Benson, Commis- 
sioner, is well known in insurance cir- 
cles, says “The Baltimore Underwriter.” 
From 1910 until 1922 Mr. Joyce was chiel 
exarniner for the State Insurance De. 
partment. In January, 1922, he became 
superintendent of one of the depart- 
ments of thes United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company. He remained in 
this position until 1925, when he re- 
turned to the practice of law. Mr. Joyce 
was made deputy insurance commission- 
er upon the recent death of Wilson L. 
Coudon, who held the position many 
years. Mr. Joyce was born in Cam- 
bridge, Md., in 1878. He graduated from 
Western Maryland College with the de- 
gree of A. B. in 1899, and in 1902 re- 
ceived the A. M. degree from the same 
institution and the LL.B. degree from 
the law school of the University of 
Maryland. He started practice in Balti- 
more with the firm of Willis, Homer, 
France and Smith. When that firm dis- 
solved partnership, Mr. Joyce returned 
to Cambridge and took up practice with 
former Governor Emerson C. Harring- 
ton under the firm name of Harrington 
& Joyce. He served as city attorney of 
Cambridge for three terms and _ also 
served as a delegate in the Maryland 
General Assembly. 

ee 


Sir Joseph Burn, famous British life 
insurance man, was host to the delegates 
of the recent International Congress of 
Actuaries at London on the occasion of 
a garden party held at “Rydal Mount,’ 
his home at Potters Bar. The guests 
were shown through the _ beautiful 
grounds of “Rydal Mount,” and _ were 
much interested in what is known as the 
“Chinese Room,” the walls of which are 
wooden panels inlaid with stone. The 
panels were brought from abroad by 
Sir Joseph’s son. In addition to the in- 
surance delegates a number of members 
of English scciety were present. 

* *k x 


Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life group, is the possessor of an 
interesting collection of printed cottons, 
known as “chintzes,” now being exhibit- 
ed at the Morgan Memorial in Hartford. 
The largest specimen is a French quilted 
bed cover of the eighteenth century, 
showing Washington and Franklin in a 
symbolic design that is said to be very 
rare. 

kok Ok 


Ernest V. Sullivan, assistant editor of 
the “Spectator” who has been ill recent- 
ly, is now out of the hospital and re- 
covering rapidly. 

* * x 
M. E. O’Brien, president of the De- 


troit Life, and Mrs. O’Brien have re 
turned to Detroit after visiting Scotland, 


England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Ireland. 
* * x 


Miss Cornelia S. Adair, sister of |-ew!s 
C. Adair, manager at Richmond for the 
Fidelity & Casualty, was recently clect- 
ed president of the National Education 
Association at its annual meeting. 





WILL SAIL TO CONFERENCE 

Many members of the Association ° 
Superintendents of Insurance o/ the 
Province of Canada plan to go by boat 
from Toronto to Montreal on the way t0 
the tenth annual conference of the AS 
sociation to be held at Quebec City from 
August 30 to September 1. 





Anyone who says he “doesn’t think 
he'll do much until hot weather is over 
should put a period after the “think. — 
E. A. Wood’s Bulletin, 


Augus 
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An Apolcgetic Request 


Bright and early on Monday morning 
of last week a very young girl employed 
in the home office of the American of 
Newark approached her department head 
with the query, “May I have tomorrow 
off as part of my vacation ?” 


“Now Miss S—,” returned the depart- 
ment head, “you know the company rule 
is that two days’ notice must be given 
for each day of vacation taken.” 

“But I didn’t know about this until 
last night.” 

“Is the matter important?” 

“Well, yes!” 

“Just what is it?” 

“I'd like to get married tomorrow.” 

The rule was made. 

* * * 


Harold Smith Asks a Pertinent (Maybe 
Impertinent) Question 

For several years I have been writing 
of the New York adventures of Harold 
Smith, vice-president of the Franklin 
Fire of Philadelphia, and when he again 
visited New York this week, and I saw 
him, he said: “Why don’t you let me 
turn the tables on you? Come on down 
to Philadelphia, take a look at the town 
and I'll get some Philadelphia news- 
Paper man to write a story of your 
experiences, as we think Philadelphia is 
Just as interesting a town to travel 
around in as New York.” 

Then Mr. Smith gave me what to all 
appearances was a dirty crack. He said, 
elevating his eyebrows, “I suppose you 
occasionally visit Philadelphia?” 

I do, and Mr. Smith knows it, but 
with his question he had cut loose the 
‘motional indignation which many peo- 
ple around New York City have against 
New York City residents because the 
latter carry themselves about with an 
ar that they don’t know any other towns 
In the neighborhood exist. There is 
some truth in the statement that thou- 
sands of New Yorkers who travel ex- 
tensively in the world have never been 
to Newark, Stamford, Rahway, New 

Tunswick, or dozens of other places 
around New York City. As each muni- 
Cipality thinks it is important, its citi- 
Zens naturally do not like to be ignored. 

plead guilty myself never to having 
been in Montelair, N. J., until a few 
weeks avo. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful towns in the United States, with 
es Manufacturing and very few apart- 
a” uses. The town contains many 

ates with trees hundreds of years old, 
fautiful mountain views, and yet it is 
within easy commuting distance of New 

Priddy Git: According to Lawrence 
clair Ppa are 330 residents of Mont- 
Z ore are in “Who’s Who.” It is 
“hes oobteg Spot of insurance men as no 
men lin eh prominent fire insurance 
ife le there. There is also quite a 
ome colony, two of the most 
State ah being R. C. Anderson, of the 
Metual “Siren and Louis A. Cerf, of the 
it aia fb Louis Hansen, vice- 
i ai the Guardian Life, has a 

ome in Montclair. Paul L. Haid, 











president of the America Fore Com- 
panies, (fire insurance) is building a large 
place. also. 

Lawrence Priddy, who is one of the 
leading life insurance agents of New 
York, has an estate where there are 
hundreds of types of flowers, ancient 
trees and even an Italian garden. Mr. 
Priddy, who one time went to an agri- 
cultural school in the South, gives con- 
siderable attention to the estate. 

* ££ % 


Mutual Benefit Has a Bowling Green 

While in Newark the other day I had 
the privilege of being shown through 
the new building of the Mutual Benefit 
Life by E. E. Rhodes, vice-president. 
Mr. Rhodes watched every detail in the 
planning and construction of the build- 
ing; and it is pleasant to note that the 
primary thought in his mind was the 
comfort and convenience of the em- 
ployes. 

There is not a body of insurance work- 
ers in the country who are in more 
pleasant surroundings than those work- 
ing for the Mutual Benefit. The new 
building, considerable distance out from 
the business centre will accommodate all 
the needs of the Mutual Benefit for 
years to come. The elevators are the 
new type which stop automatically at 
the floor; there is a large auditorium 
with every stage of convenience and 
numerous dressing rooms. The kitchen 
is the last word in new devices, includ- 
ing refrigeration; and there is a gym- 
nisium, shower baths, tennis courts, 
bowling alleys and even a big English 
bowling green at the side of the build- 
ing. I have not heard of any other 
insurance company having an English 
bowling green. The photostat rooms are 
an important equipment in all the large 
life insurance companies, and the Mutual 
3enefit has one which is the last word. 

The entrance to the building is up a 
long, broad, very impressive flight of 
steps. Here Mr. Rhodes had a particu- 
larly ingenious idea and arranged for 
a minature storage warehouse under- 
neath these steps, thus utilizing quite 
a lot of feet of space that the architects 
probably had not considered. 

* e8 


Tennis Courts. 


While telling someone about the bowl- 
ing green of the Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark I was informed that the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, which is 
in the Pershing Square Building on 
Forty-second Street, has tennis courts 
for employes on the upper West Side 
of New York. These are available for 
employes two hours after the office is 
closed in the afternoon. 

x ok * 


Comment About Modern Girl’s 
Amusement 
The old story that daily newspapers 
would find more news value in Charles 
E. Hughes cutting off his beard than they 
would in an action by an insurance rat- 
ing organization in reducing the hazard 


of a congested: district 50% was illus- 
trated recently by the play the editors 
gave to some remarks of W. L. Barn- 
hart of the National Surety flashed from 
the Atlantic City convention of that 
company. Among other things Mr. 
Barnhart ‘said that the modern girl ex- 
pects a young man in the larger cities 
to spend from $50 to $100 per evening to 
keep her amused. 

Every paragrapher in the country took 
some kind of a crack at Mr. Barnhart’s 
statements while many editors sent re- 
porters to call on girls in business offices 
and asked them what they thought. They 
were not backward in expressing their 
views. 

Said one girl: “If a modern girl ex- 
pects to separate her boy friend from 
$50 in one evening and gets away with it 
she should hurry down to the Wall 
Street district and get a job, because 
no one down there will deny that she 
has a brilliant future ahead of her.” 

* * x 


Pierre S. du Pont’s Personality 


Pierre S. du Pont, head of the house 
of du Pont and a man heavily insured 
for life insurance, has again been very 
much written about following the heavy 
investment of the Delaware family in 
United States Steel. Beginning with a 
powder plant which made them lords of 
Delaware, the du Ponts built up their 
great chemical enterprises; took domin- 
ance in the motor industry; and now ex- 
pect to make another fortune in steel. 

Hickman Powell, in the New York 
“World,” prints a pen picture of P. S. 
du Pont who is chairman of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. and also chair- 
man of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion: 

“He is a big man, two hundredweight, 
standing over six feet like his cousin, 
Senator T. Coleman du Pont, and his 
cousinly foe, Alfred I. du Pont. A bald, 
owlish man, with a twinkle behind his 
pince-nez, a wearer of plain dark clothes, 
without jewelry,” writes Powell, who 
winds up his description: “A man of 
chemistry, physics, statistics, who finds 
relaxation in reading organ music, rais- 
ing flowers and entertaining the public 
in the vast glass-canopied gardens of his 
home, Longwood, near Wilmington. A 
school builder and a foe of Prohibition. 
A peace-maker; yet a fighter. A man 
unfailingly courteous, modest and retir- 
ing, with a bedrock of decision. At fifty- 
seven a childless man in whom is a vast 
paternal instinct.” 

T. Coleman du Pont once owned the 
Equitable. 

kk x 
Brokers and Aviators’ Lines 


Where to place or attempt to place 
lines of life insurance on. aviation is a 
cause of Worry on the part of many 
brokers for the reason that there is lots 
of “inside information” afloat as to how 
companies will consider these risks. It 
is one of the most difficult markets to 
understand, and the brokers who do un- 
derstand it have an advantage over the 
others. 

More of this business is being written 
in London than appears on the surface. 

* *k * 


Century Old “J. of C.” to Move 


In the newspaper offices close watch 
is being kept on depelopments of the 
“Journal of Commerce” of New York 
which recently came under ownership of 
the Ridder brothers, who have their own 
way of doing things. There have been 
some shake-ups on this staid old paper, 
one of these changes affecting the in- 
surance advertising manager. The most 
recent change is the concluding of a 
lease at 46-48 Barclay Street, New York, 
to which location the paper will move 
by October 1. The “Journal of Com- 
merce,” which was established a cen- 
tury ago, has been at its present loca- 
tion in lower Broadway since 1906. It 
is soon to have a regular centenary an- 
niversary. 

The Cuban owner of the “Journal of 
Commerce” from whom the Ridders 
bought the. paper was out for circula- 


tion and thought he could get 50,000. . 


He had such a large organization in the 


futile attempt to accomplish this feat 
that when the Ridders came in they 
gave out an interview to a trade pubii- 
cation to the effect that people in the ad- 
vertising and circulation departments 
were clogging the place. A number of 
men were accordingly let out. The pre- 
sumption is that the Ridders are not out 
to beat the Hearst New York “Evening 
Journal” in number of its readers. Its 
circulation is unique in many respects 
because most of its readeis merely turn 
to one section of the paper in which is 
printed trade news which particularly 
interests them. Having read that, they 
toss the paper aside or file this page 
special. 

For their general news, the “J.of C.” 
reader turns to such papers as the 
“Times,” “World,” “Herald-Tribune,” 
and other standard dailies. One of the 
Ridder brothers told the writer of this 
page that under the present manage- 
ment the “Journal of Commerce” is 
building up a specialized not a standard- 
ized daily and it was for that reason 
that it sold its Associated Press fran- 
chise to the Chicago “Tribune’s” New 
York “Daily News.” 

x * * 

Critics Praise A. E. Forrest’s Book 

It is not frequently that a top insur- 
ance executive writes a novel although 
there have been several of such inci- 
dents. For instance, the novel jointly 
written by Sidney R. Kennedy, now 
president of the Buffalo Fire, and A. C. 
Noble, now president of the Merchants 
Fire of New York. And now comes the 
veteran A. E. Forrest of the North 
American Accident, Chicago, who has 
written “Silent Guests.” 

This is a mystery story which has 
been well received by the critics. In the 
Chicago “Evening Post Literary Re- 
view” of July 29th the book is featured 
with a three column picture of the au- 
thor and there follows the review of 
Llewellyn Jones, “Post” critic, which 
will give the insurance fraternity an 
idea of what the book is all about: 

A. E. Forrest has hitherto been bet- 
ter known to the readers of those pages 
dealing with insurance matters than he 
has to readers of literary pages, but 
“Silent Guests,” his first novel, shows 
such ingenuity in the weaving of mys- 
tery stories that we may be pretty sure 
that we will hear from him again. In- 
deed, the only feature of this book that 
would suggest that it is a first novel is 
that the author gives us in one book 
what a more niggarly and professional 
writer would make serve for two. 

The story opens when Gordon Mont- 
rose, a Philadelphia lawyer, travels to a 
lonely estate, Craighead Hall, situated 
in the backwoods of Canada, searching 
for a lost heir, an heir who must be 
found before a certain time to save his 
estate from forfeiture. The neighbor- 
ing villagers do not seem very willing 
to take him to Craighead Hall—it ap- 
parently has a bad reputation—and they 
tell! him that it is guarded by a pack of 
vicious dogs. At last, however, he is 
driven toward the place and, as they 
near a little country graveyard, his 
driver points out a man, standing by a 
grave, as Hugh Craighead, the man for 
whom he is seeking—for it was thought 
that James Hogarth, the lost heir, had 
once stayed with him. Montrose intro- 
duces himself to the man standing by 
the tombstone, and is told that he has 
heard Hogarth’s name, but knows noth- 
ing else about him. The tombstone, 
marked with the name “John Blank,” 
followed by a stanza of the usual obitu- 
ary kind, but with no dates of birth or 
death, excites the interest of the lawyer. 
Could John Blank be James Hogarth? 
He inquires and a conversation is start- 
ed which does not solve the mystery, 
but which allows Craighead to form a 
favorable impression of the stranger and 
to ask him to spend the night under his 
roof. Here Montrose meets his sister, 
Elaine, and hears why Craighead keeps 
bloodhounds. He has dedicated his lifé 
to a purpose; the reclamation of dere- 
licts released from Canadian jails. Hav- 
ing an.estate of thousands of acres he 
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The Great Department Store and 


Reconditioning Plant Of Insurance 





Underwriters’ Salvage Co. Handling Sound Values 
Of Nearly Forty Million Dollars a Year; Makes 
Saleable Everything From Set of Boxing 
Gloves to Grand Piano; New York Ware- 
house and Plant Is Last Word in Fire- 
proof Construction, Burglary Equip- 
ment and Sprinkler Device; a Visit 
to Building by Reporter of 
This Paper 


During the recent civil war in China 
when the foreign settlement was threat- 
ened with invasion by Chinese troops 
and barricades were being put up in the 
streets by the European powers the 
Brittsh Government heard that the Un- 
derwriters’ Salvage Co. had millions of 
hemp bags which were being salvaged 
from a fire in the plant of the National 
Sugar Refining Co. in Brooklyn. It 
wanted to buy a huge quantity of those 
bags from the insurance companies on 
the loss through the Underwriters’ Sal- 
vage Co. in whose possession they were 
in order to make the barricade more 1m- 
pregnable from the guns of the rioters 
and Chinese soldiers. 

The inquiry came a little late as the 
Underwriters’ Salvage Co. had already 
sold the bags in the Mississippi River 
flood district. There were 2,000,000 bags 
in this sale. Some of these, purchased 
by the U. S. government, were later used 
in helping to make the levees withstand 
the onslaught of the waters. 

This little incident in the life of the 
Underwriters’ Salvage Co., demonstrat- 
ing one government standing ready to 
buy reconditioned goods from the asso- 
ciation which about ninety of the fire 
and marine companies operate to salvage 
losses, and another government (our 
own) making such a purchase shows 
widespread recognition of an institution 
which is probably better known in the 
lay world than in fire and marine insur- 
ance itself. 


Warehouse Well Worth Seeing 


Although the Underwriters’ Salvage 
Co. was established years ago; has large 
buildings in three cities and smaller 
warehouses in several others; has han- 
dled thousands of stocks which have 
gone through the smirching of fire: 
stands so well with the commercial world 
that millions of dollars have been paid 
for the merchandise it has put into sale- 
able condition and sold on its floors at 
public auction or by sealed bidding; and 
has dealt with hundreds of adjusters, 
special agents and others connected with 
the business there are many fire and 
marine insurance men who do not know 
about its functions and there are also 
plenty of executives who have never 
been in its warehouses. 

Through the courtesy of Alfred G. 
Martin, the new president of the Un- 
derwriters’ Salvage Co., a reporter of 
The Eastern Underwriter was given the 
privilege of seeing the New York plant 
and warehouse in operation one day this 
week and he found this to be one of the 
most diverting, informative and interest- 
ing bi-products or divisions of the insur- 
ance business, a trip which any insurance 
executive, fire or marine, will find de- 


cidedly worth while. The reporter’s es- 
cort through the building was George 
M. Ruddy, New York general agent of 
the Underwriters’ Salvage Co., who has 
been with the company for years; in 
fact, has never done anything else, as he 
started as an office boy in the Boston 
warehouse of the company and at times 
has been in the Atlanta and one or two 
other offices. 


A Great Store 


The Underwriters’ Salvage Co. is in 
some respects a great department store. 
That bulk buyers can buy saleable goods 
there is so widely recognized that when 
the circulars about auctions to be held in 
the New York warehouse are:sent out by 
the auctioneers, Wilmerding, Morris & 
Mitchell, they are eagerly read. These 
circulars, which use plenty of red ink, 
begin as follows: 

“The Underwriters’ Salvage Co. of 
New York will sell by auction Tuesday, 
August Blank, 1927, by order of the in- 
surance companies for account of whom 
it may concern salvage from the stock of 
Blank, New York, a very large quantity 
of, etc.” Then follows a list of the 
articles to be sold and there is generally 
an explanatory footnote as in'a recent 
sale from the stock of the Bamberger 
department store in Newark, which 
read: “This stock was exposed to a 
slight water damage only and is there. 
fore in most excellent condition and 
worthy of your special attention.” 

The auctioneers also print quite elab- 
orate catalogues, similar to those used at 
such places as the American Art Gal- 
leries, in which each lot is listed by 
number. 

The frequency of these sales is shown 
by the fact that in the last report of 
twelve months’ happenings 1,800 different 
stocks were examined and handled or 
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The 
sound value of the lots was $22,000,000. 
Probably, the sound value for the year 
in all the warehouses of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Salvage Co. footed $37,000,000. The 


sold in the New York office alone. 


Underwriters’ Salvage Co. is not a 
money making institution but a close 
check is kept on expenses. In the twelve 


months ending in June, 1926, the expense 
was less than 15% on the gross sales 
and only 4.75% on the sound value. 
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U. S.—Statement December 31, 1926 
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And no matter how much money a man may “salt down,” he 
cannot afford to withstand the pouring rain of accumulated 


Whether it be one bit of hard luck on top of another, or just 
a sudden shower of a single misfortune, if it is property damage, 
there is an umbrella that will keep a man financially dry. 

Insurance against practically every form of propertv damage 
may be had in a strong, dependable stock company—The Home 


Home agents know that whether it rains individual losses or 
pours sectional disasters—such as conflagrations or windstorms— 
that this Company settles all claims promptly and satisfactorily. 
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NEW YORK 


The Underwriters’ Salvage Co. is also 
doing valuable work in verification of 
quantities of merchandise: i. e., check- 
ing up. The assured might claim he has 
100 pieces of merchandise and the vert 
fication prove that he really should have 
said 49 or 76 or some other lesser num- 
ber. The net shortage in verification for 
the year was spotted by the salvage com- 
pany to the tune of $96,000 in New York 
City alone. This meant just that much 
savings to the insurance companics. 
How Merchandise Comes Into Posse’ 

sion of Salvage Company 

Merchandise comes into the possession 
of the Underwriters’ Salvage Co. from 
two sources: 

First—When a stock or contents loss 
occurs, the salvage company is request 
ed by the adjuster or loss commitice [0 
examine the merchandise and_ :cport 
promptly whether or not in the salvage 
company’s “opinion the stock should be 
removed for better protection, anc if 
its opinion the stock needs immediate 
attention for the preservation of its ft 
maining value, an agreement is entere 
into between representatives of the m- 
surers-and the assured, setting forth that 
stock shall be jointly inventoried, t¢ 
moved for better protection, etc., wit 
the usual stipulation that this agreement 
is made subject to all the terms a” 
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conditions of the policy insuring said 
stock 

When the merchandise is received at 
the salvage company’s warehouse, it is 
promptly dried, reconditioned and laid 
out for inspection by the adjusters and 
the assured. The loss is subsequently 
taken up, the Salvage Company submit- 
ting its estimate in detail of the sound 
value, depreciation and damage, and its 
value if handled through the medium of 
the salvage operation by them. 

Second—Many adjustments are effect- 
ed at the scene of the loss, the salvage 
company submitting its estimates of 
value, damage, etc., in detail, and if the 
adjusters are not successful in effecting 
an equitable adjustment by paying the 
assured a certain damage and allowing 
them to retain the stock, the stock is 
then turned over to the salvage com- 
pany (provided of course, their estimated 
returns will reduce the loss beyond the 
assured’s claim) to be sold for account 
of whom it may concern, the net pro- 
ceeds usually being paid over to the as- 
sured and proofs of loss filed with the 
companies for the difference. 


Real Reconditioning 


To a visitor at the New York ware- 
house, “reconditioning” teems with hu- 
man interest as the Underwriters’ Sal- 
vage Co. performs magical feats with 
stock which comes through its doors. 
Seeing is believing and the reporter for 
The Eastern Underwriter was fascinated 
watching battered and wet felt hats be- 
ing made as good as new; Oriental rugs 
being dried and put into such shape that 
a department store would be willing to 
place them in a show window; crumpled, 
dirty and apparently shabby women’s 
windbreakers—golf jackets—transformed 
into. garments which sporting goods 
shops would be glad to exhibit; and 
shoes, which when they are received by 
the salvage company look as if they 
would be spurned by a Bowery pan- 
handler but after being dried and buffed 
find a ready market. 

One thing clearly evident is that when 
the salvage reconditioners finish their 
work there can be no doubt about the 
value. If there is any value in an ar- 
tide the Underwriters’ Salvage Co. 
brings it out. On the other hand, no 
institution in the world is more adept in 
debunking values—that is demonstrating 
that alleged value is missing if it isn’t 
there. The men who run the ware- 
houses are “experts” in appraisal of 
everything under the sun that is sale- 


able from crabmeat and boxing gloves . 


to Chippendale furniture and Bokhara 
Tugs. Speaking of canned crabmeat 
(some of which is now in the New York 
Warehouse) that building is visited by 
health inspectors as the Underwriters’ 
Salvage Co. frequently handles canned 
tatables, and they seldom if ever con- 
demn this merchandise. 

The reporter for The Eastern Under- 
Writer asked President Alfred G. Martin 
Where ihe Underwrites’ Salvage Co. 
Picked up its expert appraisers. How 
men who must be keen judges of values 
in thousands of articles of merchandise 
can be recruited sounded intriguing, but 
here is no special trick in it. 

Vur men are experts through the 
(raining that they get with the Under- 
Writers’ Salvage Co.,” said Mr. Martin. 

hey learn by experience and some have 
been here for years. George M. Ruddy, 
Seneral agent in New York, has been 
bsg the company since he started as of- 
ce boy. If there is anything sold in the 

‘mited States or Canada which has not 
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at one time or another come under the 
review of the general agents of the com- 
pany or their associates, I can’t think 
what it is. They can tell the worth of 
a piano, a piece of linoleum, a linen 
handkerchief, a woman’s hat or a bot- 
tle of mustard pickles with equal fa- 
cility.” ; 

Not the least important thing to rec- 
ognize in the world of appraisal is what 
is known as seasonal value, style, vogue 
and market value. The Underwriters’ 
Salvage Co. will be able to sell the foot- 
balls it has on its floors easily, as fall 
is approaching, but the baseball mits will 
probably not have such a good market 
because the ball days have not long to 
go. Knowing the styles is important. 
The length of a woman’s skirt means a 
lot in appraising values. An inch more 
or less counts. The salvage people read 
the business magazines of various trades 
in order to keep posted in every turn of 
the fashion vane, and of the market. 
When the high shoes with high heels 
for women went out so did much of the 
value and there are some styles of wom- 
en’s shoes which can hardly be given 
away in the cities. 

A Story Which Illustrates Style 
hanges 

A popular story floating about the 
New York office of the Underwriters’ 
Salvage Co. deals with a shoe dealer on 
the East Side of New York who had 
some laced, high-heeled shoes which had 
long been out of fashion. He placed 
them on display on a bargain counter 
outside of his store under a sign read- 
ing, “Great Bargain, $2.” An hour went 
by and no one bought. He then changed 
the sign to read $1.50. Still there were 
no shoppers. Down went the price to 
$1; to fifty cents, to a quarter. Finally. 


in despair this dealer changed the sign 
to read “Help Yourself.” Returning to 
the counter after an hour he found all 
the shoes but none of the shoe laces. 

“The point of that story,” said Mr. 
Ruddy, “is that when depreciation sets 
in it is apt to hit the tobaggan although 
the merchandise may be in as good con- 
dition as at the time it was purchased 
by the dealer.” 

When the salvage people remove mer- 
chandise from the scene of a fire they 
take everything. Occasionally, around a 
warehouse may be seen a pair of shoes 
which are three-quarters destroyed by 
fire. 

“Why do you keep those; they are 
worthless?” said the reporter. 

“They were removed so that the value 
as claimed by the assured could be veri- 
fied,” said Mr. Ruddy. “We frequently 
measure a shelf in order to prove just 
how many pairs of shoes were on the 
shelf. An assured who misrepresents 
may claim he had more merchandise 
than his shelf or floor or store would 
accommodate.” 

The Main Warehouse 

The Underwriters’ Salvage Co. has its 
main offices and warehouse on the lower 
West Side of New York—537 Broome 
street—where it has a new six story 
building which is the last word in fire- 
proof construction, in sprinkler system 
and in equipment against burglary. The 
cement floors can hold a weight of 200 
pounds to the square foot, and each is 
scuppered, which means that should a 
sprinkler lead break the water would 
run into a groove and enter the street 
through a pipe. If there were a fire the 
water would run off the floor through 
the scuppers,: thus not reaching any 
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Deputy Gough’s Ruling 
On Building and Loan 


IT DEALS WITH OVERINSURANCE 





Association Can’t Compel Stockholders 
to Buy More Protection Than 
Buildings’ Value Warrants 





At the meeting of the New Jersey 
Special Agents Association on Monday 
in Newark there was a discussion rela- 
tive to over-insurance of property which 
is carrying building and loan association 
mortgages. There has been over-insur- 
ance in many cases caused by insistence 
upon larger policies. In his ruling, Dep- 
uty Gough said that “the associations 
were not compelled to have insurance up 
to the value of their loan, but that it 
was necessary for the association com- 
mittees to report on the value of the 
land and also the value of the building. 

“Insurance is required only up to the 
value of the building by the building 
and loan examiners. No building and 
loan association has any right to compel 
their shareholders to furnish more insur- 
ance than the building would warrant.” 


Dues May Be Raised 


Another question up before the New 
Jersey Special Agents’ Association is 
that of increasing membership dues from 
$3 to $5. It was decided at the Mon- 
day. meeting to vote on the question in 
September. 





THE TRAVELERS IN RICHMOND 





Its Admission to Local Board Working 
Out Satisfactorily, Say Insurance 
Agents of City 
Recent admission of the fire manager 
of the Travelers branch office at Rich- 
mond, Va., to membership in the local 
board of that city is working out well, 
according to one of the leading members 
of the board. The company is conform- 
ing to all rules and ethics of the board, 
he says, and excess lines which former- 
ly were placed with outsiders are. now 
going to members. All solicitors work- 
ing out of the branch office are limited 
to 15% commission, and there is -an 
agreement that when the company ap- 
points a local agent in Richmond, as: it 
plans to do, all counter business offered 
the branch office will be referred to him. 
As a result of an amendment to the by- 
laws of the exchange, the agent will be- 
come a member of the body, too. The 
feeling among members is that they have 
not lost a thing by admitting the Trav- 
elers but rather have gained thereby. 
In their opinion, the situation is ,such 
that it does not constitute a menace to 
the American agency system nor does it 
encourage strictly fire companies to es- 

tablish branches. 





TO INVESTIGATE RATE BOOST 

A special committee consisting of 
John W. Hargis, president of the Frank- 
lin Trust Co., of Greenfield, P. W. Lu- 
cey of the Municipal Gas Works of 
Holyoke, and Bert Oppenheimer, of 
Springfield, have been appointed by the 
Associated Chambers of Western Mass- 
achusetts, to investigate the proposed 
increase in fire insurance rates in the 
state. The Associated Chambers, at a 
meeting held last week, went on record 
as being opposed to any advance in fire 
rates. 
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Highbrow Reflections 
On Value of Boards 


DEFENDS PORTLAND EXCHANGE 





Coast Editor Answers Some Questions 
About Value to Business of 
Such an Association 





The editor of the “Northwest Insur- 
ance News” feels called upon to defend 
the Insurance Exchange of Portland, 
Ore. Insurance people have written in 
expressing doubts about the value of 
the membership and the defense of the 
editor broadened out somewhat to in- 
clude similar organizations in the busi- 
ness. This is the way the “Northwest 
Insurance News” handles the subject: 

A question which is directed quite 
frequently to this paper is “What is 
the matter with the Insurance Ex- 
change ?” 

Variations are: “Is the Exchange ac- 
complishing anything?” “Do you think I 
should continue my membership ?” “Aren't 
the dues too high?” Often the inquirer, a 
local agent, attempts to ease his con- 
science by volunteering information to 
the effect that “The Exchange isn’t do- 
ing anything.” “It isn’t doing me any 
good.” “I object to having someone tell 
me how to run my business.” “The 
thing is a graft.” “It is dominated by 
the general agents.” 

While this analysis of the situation 
refers to the Insurance Exchange of 
Portland, the question and answers are 
sufficiently broad to apply generally to 
Exchanges in other cities. 

To make a full and complete reply to 
all of them so as to pacify the average 
inquisitor would require the wisdom and 
diplomacy of King Solomon and _ that 
of the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer 
combined. Unfortunately, we do not pos- 
sess these most commendable and es- 
sential attributes. But in our humble 
way we are willing to tackle the job. 

Decimo 

At the outset, factors affecting critics 
of the Portland Insurance Exchange are 
no different than those referring to any 
other co-operative organization. And the 
problem is almost solved by a correct 
interpretation of the word ‘“co-opera- 
tive.” Persons who will not co-operate 
invariably criticize. They are the fault- 
finders in all associations, social, frater- 
nal or business. They will not attend 
meetings. They will not serve on com- 
mittees. They will not perform any duty 
to aid in making the association func- 
tion. In short they are individuals who 
get out of any organization exactly 
what they put into it—nothing. 

Such members may find a haven in 
that aggregation now much in the lime- 
light throughout the country known as 
“Decimo.” 

However, if we are correctly informed, 
a Decimo agrees to abide by the dic- 
tates of the order regardless of how 
much or how little he may benefit by 
his membership. Such is the tenor of 
his obligation. In other words, he can 
not complain or express dissatisfaction 
in any way. His is but to .“due” and 
die and not to reason why. He can not 
expect even to take out what he puts 
into the order. 

Yet there is always an army of kickers 
in organizations such as the Insurance 
Exchange whose own deficiencies an- 

swer all of their carpings. 


Limited Number of Licenses 


The Insurance Exchange of Portland, 
in our opinion, while not perfect by any 
means, has initiated many valuable 
movements. If it has accomplished noth- 
ing else it has unquestionably curbed to 
a degree the unlimited licensing of 
agents. It has established a credit re- 
porting system and a forum for dissem- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Companies Feature 
Explosion Risk Ads 


ALSO SEND OUT LITERATURE 





Take Advantage of Public’s Excitement 
Following Bomb Outrages Here, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 





The insurance companies that make a 
specialty of explosion coverage are tak- 
ing advantage of the recent subway 
catastrophe in New York and other ex- 
plosions which came in the wake of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti decision -of Governor 
Fuller by placing display advertisements 
in the daily newspapers and sending out 
literature to their agents urging them to 
make a bid for this type of insurance. 
Such ads appeared here and in some 
other cities. 

At the various insurance offices it was 
learned that only a small percentage of 
explosion coverage is carried in the met- 
ropolitan district, the greater part of this 
class of risk being in the outlying sec- 
tions, more or less confined to large in- 
dustries and factories. 

It was pointed out that losses from 
bomb explosions in the metropolitan dis- 
trict were comparatively small inasmuch 
as those places that are bombed, par- 
ticularly in the Italian district, carry no 
explosion coverage. 

In the outlying sections of the country 
there is more explosion coverage carried, 
particularly in or near a place where ex- 
plosives are manufactured or stored. 

Losses generally, which have occurred 
from interior explosions, have been com- 
paratively small during the past year, 
particularly in the section of the coun- 
try which is taken in by Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode _ Island, 
New Jersey and Maryland. 

The greatest losses sustained by the 
companies are those which occur in the 
coal mines and premature explosions of 
dynamite, the latter happening only upon 
rare occasions. It was also mentioned 
by one of the adjusters that no explo- 
sion insurance was carried on the Mor- 
gan building in Wall Street at the time 


’ of the catastrophe a few years ago. The 


biggest explosion loss, of course, was the 
Black Tom disaster. 





DIAMONDS LOST IN POST 


An interesting appeal was decided by 
the Privy Council of London in connec- 
tion with an insurance loss of diamonds 
sent by post. The case was Bhogilal 
Bhikhachand and others vs. the Royal. 
This was an appeal from a decree of the 
High Court at Rangoon reversing a de 
cision of Mr. Justice May Oung. 

The appellants claimed Rs. 176,00 
from the Royal, as being the value of @ 
parcel of diamonds insured by the com- 
pany in 1922 and lost in the course 0 
transmission by registered and_ insured 
post from Rangoon to Bessein. 

The company alleged that the parcel 
either never contained diamonds of the 
value of Rs. 176,000, or that the diamonds 
and parcel were abstracted from the cus 
tody of the postal authorities with the 
knowledge and connivance of the sen 
ers. On appeal the High Court at Ran 
goon dismissed the appellants’ suit, with 
costs. The Privy Council would allow 
the appeal. 





SPECIAL AGENT FOR TEXAS 

Davis P. Rives, who has been with the 
Texas Inspection Bureau since June, 192, 
has been appointed special agent for tt 
American of Newark, effective August 
15. He will be associated with stale 
agent Hunt and special agent Plané 
man in the Texas field with headquar. 
ters at Dallas. Mr. Rives is a native? 
Austin, Texas. Aftr graduation from the 
local high school, he spent four yeals 
at the University of Texas, and com 
pleted special research work at the Usr 
versity of California. 
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Chicago Chief on 
Sprinkler Equipments 


ADDRESSES FIRE CHIEFS’ MEET 





Thinks Auto Sprinkler Pre-eminent 
Among Protective Devices; Criticizes 
Firemen for Leaving Its In- 
spection to Others 





Frank C. McAuliffe, chief for the Chi- 
cago Fire Insurance Patrol, made an in- 
teresting and informative address on the 
subject of the “Unsatisfactory Operation 
of Sprinkler Systems” before the Fire 
Chiefs’ Convention at Portland, July 30. 
He was of the opinion that the auto- 
matic sprinkler stands foremost among 
all protective devices, because it “is de- 
signed to automatically discover, retard 
and extinguish a fire, and when in com- 
plete working order it will accomplish 
all three of these ends.” 

Mr.*McAuliffe went on to say, how- 
ever, that like all other mechanical de- 
vices, it must be subjected to proper 
uses and must be maintained with the 
utmost care and vigilance to insure sat- 
isfactory results. He said all protective 
devices have been designed to perform 
one or more of three functions: they 
are, to discover fire, to retard fire, and 
to extinguish fire. He thought that few 
protective devices perform more than 
one of these functions. 

Attitude of Property Owners 

Mr. McAuliffe spoke in part as fol- 
lows : 

“It has been well said: ‘The func- 
tion of the automatic sprinkler is to dis- 
charge water when and where it is most 
needed right in the heart of an incipi- 
ent fire. It will not compensate for lack 
of water. It cannot make water reach 
a fire when something is in the way.’ 
In most instances where automatic 
sprinkler systems have failed to func- 
tion successfully in the control and ex- 
tinguishment of fire, the failure cannot 
be charged to the sprinkler system. The 
fault lies with the human hand, which 
either by design or neglect destroyed the 
efficiency of the sprinkler system before 
the fire began. 

“To many owners it represents merely 
a reduction in insurance rates. This 
condition was well expressed by a prop- 
erty owner whose premises were to be 
equipped with automatic sprinklers: ‘I 
don’t care what they put in, young man,’ 
he said to the underwriter’s engineer, 
they can put in rosettes if the insurance 
companics will reduce the rates.’ That 
's the attitude which contributes to most 
of the reasons why automatic sprinklers 
do not always put out tires.” 

Mr. McAuliffe referred to the sprink- 
ler equipment as an essential fire fight- 
Ing device and of the greatest impor- 
tance to fire department officials. He 
said the average fireman is too prone to 
leave the inspection of this equipment 
to careless and indifferent. owners of 
buildings while his pumpers, trucks and 
other such equipment is inspected care- 
fully ani vigilantly. 

When frequent inspection and advice 
have failed,” said Mr. McAuliffe, “and 
the fire occurs threatening an unsatis- 
factory sprinkler operation, it remains 
for the fire official to make the best of 
the Situation. Through his knowledge 
of sprinklers he should take steps to cor- 
rect the cause for inability of the sprink- 
lers to control the fire.” 
le brought out the point that ineffi- 
“lent fire department operations at 
Sprinklered fires result in most instances 
tom the fact that the fire officer fails 
z sscertain, immediately upon arrival 
P the scene of the fire, whether or not 
ic Premises were sprinklered, and to 
Plan his attack accordingly. 

Cause of Sprinklered Fires 
ae said another frequent cause of un- 
“Tekindk > sprinklered fires is that of 
is re with the system shut off. 
ila; visable, after fires in sprinklered 
the ngs, to replace the heads and place 
ta. 5¥Stem back in operation before 


leaving the premises. Where dry valves 
are involved, it is often possible under 
summer conditions, to set them up wet.” 

Speaking of the troubles that result 
from frozen sprinkler equipment in the 
winter time, Chief McAuliffe remarked: 

“Fire companies receive many calls 
during the winter months where frozen 
sprinkler equipments have caused burst- 
ing of pipes and consequently water flow 
signals. To leave a system in this con- 
dition by closing off valves is an easy 


method, but often contributes to the list 
of unsatisfactory sprinklered fires. 
Where small portions of piping have 
been. structurally damaged, the pipes 
should be removed and the end capped 
or plugged. Standard caps and plugs 
should be carried by all fire depart- 
ments. A reinspection, after a reason- 
able time, should be made to be certain 
that the proper repairs have been made. 

“Fire department operations are so 
varied and decisions require such haste 


that errors frequently result. No fire 
officer is immune from error and some 
of these errors result disastrously. Many 
errors, if brought to light, would be of 
benefit to others, who may find them- 
selves faced with similar conditions and 
very probably, would err in the same 
manner. Open and constructive criti- 
cism of officers in charge at such fires, 
not only of their inspection work, but 
also of their methods of operation, 
should be practiced.” 
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HARTFORD INSURANCE 
WORK SHEET 






















































































There is a Hurtford Insurance 
Work Sheet in the Bowker & 
Westman vault on whigh there 
is recorded all essential infor- 
mationtregarding the company’s 
insurance protection. 























A recent appraisal has made it 
possible to insure machinery 
and equipment on the basis of 
an accurate valuation. 








The . company’s trucks are 
covered under a fleet policy 
and all shipments are insured. 








Insured ~and they know it 


ig is one thing to realize that you have 

a great many insurance policies, 
quite another to KNOW that the 
property and the business is properly 
insured. There is a decided difference. 


Take the case of the Bowker & West- 
man Company—a progressive sort of 
organization that has learned to buy 
its insurance as carefully as it buys its 
machinery and equipment. Thanks to 
excellent cooperation between the 
treasurer of the company and the local 
Hartford agent, there is at all, times 
in the vault a complete and accurate 
record of the insurance on the plant, 
its contents, the company’s trucks and 
teams, and the business itself. 


The executives of the organization 
have decided to carry certain risks 
themselves, but thanks to the Hartford 
agent, they KNOW exactly what 
responsibility they have assumed. 


A Hartford agent is well equipped to 
handle the business of the most 
important concerns in his territory. 
He is not only ‘‘supplied’’ with a large 
variety of coverages, but is given help- 
ful advice and suggestions regarding 
the most effective methods of selling 
them. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Office employees are properly 
bonded and such important 
coverages as paymaster holdup 
and safe robbery insurance have 
not been overlooked. 
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A Hartford mail package insur- 
ance policy has been found a 
time-saver in the handling of 
parcel post shipments and an 
assurance of prompt settlement 
of losses. 














HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 








Insurance Press advertisement for August, 1927 
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National Association 
Offers Agents Ad Help 


AT WORK ON PLAN FOR YEAR 





First Sample Co-Operative Ad Appears; 
to Be Discussed Further in 
Atlanta 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has taken up the question of in- 
surance advertising and will offer to 
members help in that direction. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association has 
been working for more than a year in an 
attempt to get to the bottom of a good 
system of advertising or agency pub- 
licity which can be available for agents 
who want to co-operate in a daily news- 
paper. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, which is to be held in Atlanta 
on August 19, there will be a considera- 
tion of the details covering the handling 
of the campaign and in what manner it 
will be available to agents. 


“To Be Secure—Insure with Us” 


As a starter the Association has issued 
a three-column sample advertisement 
headed “Character Counts,” telling the 
position of the agent in the insurance 
community. It winds up as _ follows: 
“We, as members of the National Asso- 
ciation, are pledged to support Right 
Principles and oppose Bad Practices in 
the Insurance Business. For you this 
means Proper Protection and Prompt 
Service, To Be Secure—Insure with 


“The sample ad was signed by Frank L. 
Gardner, W. E. Harrington, W. H. Ben- 
nett, Cliff C. Jones, T. C. Moffatt, Frank 
R. Bell, James L. Case, Fred J. Cox, 
E. M. Allen, Ed. C. Roth, C. F. Hildreth, 
A. W. Neale, C. F. Wilson, E. J. Tap- 
ping and George D. Markham. 


Views of Association 


In discussing the Co-Operative Ad 
Campaign Secretary Bennett says: 

“The size of the copy illustrated here- 
with has been made to fit three columns 
of the ‘Bulletin’ page. The electrotypes 
which we contemplate preparing with- 
out the matter set in type can be made 
for four, three or even two newspaper 
columns in width. It would seem that 
the three or four column width size 
would be preferable to the two column 
size in order to be easily readable at a 
glance. On the same scale as the illus- 
tration presented herewith the four 
column newspaper cut would run ap- 
proximately 14 inches in height and the 
three column 11 inches in height. 

“The change of the type that is to be 
set by the local printer each time, pro- 
vides a constantly changing message, a 
series of which will be prepared by the 
National Association and ogered to the 
member agents as suggestions of impor- 
tant insurance messages. 


Copy Prepared Locally 


“There can be supplemented by copy 
prepared locally, thus permitting em- 
phasis to be placed on local happenings 
as they occur, or local copy substituted 
entirely. By contracting or extending 
the message much or little type can be 
used as preferred, thus making the 
changing messages brief or extensive. 

“The names of the member agents 
joining in the campaign can be left 
standing with the electrotype plate. If 
all members of a-local board are mem- 
bers of the State and National Associa- 
tions, and all desire to participate in the 
cost of the campaign, the advertising 
can be conducted under the name of the 
local agents’ association instead of the 
individual members names, if desired. In 
other words, the campaign is designed 
for those agents who believe in news- 
paper publicity and are willing to sup- 
port the campaign, provided, of course, 
they are members of the State and Na- 
tional Associations.” 


CONNECTICUT TOBACCO 





Connecticut Valley Hail Insurance Co. 
Says That It Is Not Embarrased 
by Recent Losses 


Heavy losses from hail storms in the 
tobacco district of Connecticut are re- 
ported. The Hartford “Courant” printed 
an interview with the secretary of the 
Connecticut Valley Hail Insurance Co., 
saying that his mutual company could 
meet a 100% loss on 1,000 acres of to- 
bacco, or any corresponding loss, with- 
out embarrassment. It is reported that 
$375,000 worth of tobacco was ruined. 
He wound up the interview by saying: 

“Even if at the end of each year the 
Connecticut Valley Hail Insurance Com- 
pany has not one dollar left in its safe, 
it has done something wonderful for the 
growers. It has saved many crops from 


being a total loss. The growers ought 
always to retain a mutual organization 
protecting them from losses by hail, as 
a necessary safeguard to themselves, and 
in no sense for a profit.” 





DIES AT SUMMER HOME 


News was received in New York last 
week of the sudden death of Ralph S. 
Bowen, senior member of the firm of 
Bowen, Perry & Forbes, local agents at 
Syracuse, N. Y., at his summer home in 
Nantucket. Mr. Bowen, who was in his 
sixty-seventh year, was one of the lead- 
ing local agents of his town and had 
a wide acquaintance among company 
officials and field men. He has not been 
in good health for many months, and 
the death of his son last January was 
a great shock to him which is believed 
to have hastened his death. 


TIPS TO MUTUALS 





Reports That They Get Inside Informa. 
tion From Fire Protective Concerns 
Relative to Improving Hazards 

A dispatch from Louisville says ‘hat 
rumors have been floating about in fire 
insurance circles, and the question has 
been heard as to whether or not repre- 
sentatives of some of the fire prevention 
appliance concerns had not been guilty 
of tipping off mutual companies to pro- 
posed improvements in physical hazards, 
There was alleged to have been at least 
one case where the question of instaling 
sprinklers had been taken up through old 
line interests, with sprinkler interests, 
and which leaked to a mutual. 





America’s Annual Fire Waste of $570,000,000 is a National Disgrace’ 
Organize, Agitate, Educate, Preach and Practice Fire Prevention 





Fire Automobile Marine 
| SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
401 California Street 33 South Clark Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 
72 Beaver Street 10 Post Office Square Hurt Building 








For generations the “Fireman and Child” 
on an insurance policy has been recog- 


nized as a symbol of security and a guar- 
antee of good faith. 


A company so widely and favorably known 
is a good company to represent. 


“Goop WILt is the disposition of 
a pleased customer to return to the 
place where be has been well treated.” 

— U.S. Supreme Court 


| FIREMAN’S FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ask Any Fireman’s Fund Agent Anywhere 
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Wm. B. Clark Dies 
Age of 86 In Hartford 


LONGEST INSURANCE CAREER 





Chairman of Aetna’s Board Was at 
Desk Day Before His Demise; 
Born in Hartford 


William B. Clark, who made the re- 
markable record of spending seventy 
years in the fire insurance business, of 
which company he was president for 
many years, retiring several years ago to 
become chairman of the board, died: in 
Hartford at the age of 86 on August 0. 
Insurance had such a hold on this vet- 
eran that it was almost impossible for 
him to remain away from his desk and 
so it was that he was in the Aetna 
Building the day before he died. The 
cause of his death was heart disease. 
He attended all national board annual 
meetings until recently. 

Mr. Clark had a variety of interests, 
having belonged in his time to many or- 
ganizations. These included the New 
England Society of New York, the 
Wadsworth Athanaeum and the Connec- 
ticut Historical Society.. He had been 
a water commissioner of Hartford, an 
alderman, and held other positions of 
trust. He was the first president of the 
Insurance Institute of America; had been 
vice-president and president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; and 
for fifty-two years was a director in the 
Travelers Insurance Co. 

Mr. Clark was born in 1841. He at- 
tended the public schools of Hartford, 
went to a high school in New Britain for 
a year, went to a private school con- 
ducted by. his uncle for a time and then 
went into the office of the Hartford 
“Courant,” of which his father was the 
publisher, and remained there for a year 
or more, also studying bookkeeping in a 
private school. His father wanted him 
to complete his education, but he wanted 
to go to work, so in 1857 his father got 
him a job in the office of the Phoenix. 
Young Clark advanced rapidly in the 
Phoenix office, being promoted to cash- 
ier, later becoming assistant to the presi- 
dent and in 1863 being elected secretary. 

In 1867 Mr. Clark joined the Aetna 
having charge of the underwriting de- 
partment, with the title of assistant sec- 
retary. His vice-presidency was. won in 
1888; in 1892 he became president and 
in 1923 chairman of the board. 

Under the administration of Mr. Clark 
the company weathered successfully the 
many conflagrations of the period and 
Its progress was continually in the up- 
ward direction. He had the confidence 
of one of the great boards of directors 
of the business. 

How He: Entered Fire Insurance 


The manner in which Mr. Clark en- 
ter: d fire insurance was unusual. While 
working at the “Courant” office he was 
also studying! bookkeeping in his spare 
moments with Nicholas Harris, principal 
of a private school. One day Harris 
came into the “Courant” office with an 
ady ertisement which he desired to insert 
in the paper. Clark saw the advertise- 
ment, learned that the company insert- 
ing it was the Phoenix and, according, 

€ immediately visited the Phoenix office 
and called upon Simeon L. Loomis, then 
President of the company, who was a 
friend. The following morning, Clark 
was at the Phoenix office ahead of every 
one else. That was in January, 1857. 

One of the Hartford newspapers gave 
the iollowing little pen pictures of him: 

He was widely traveled in this coun- 
try and had been abroad a number of 
times. He was a great reader and lover 
uf books and had collected a fine library 
in his Farmington Avenue home. 

Always. .a-lover of children, he took 
Particular interest in children’s camps 
end headed the list of contributors in at 
fast one of these recreation centers. 

is donations were always accompanied 


by a.friendly letter of encouragement 
end appreciation. 


“He also took great pride in being the 
first citizen of Hartford to file his an- 
nual tax list with the assessors and for 
many: years possessed this distinction. 
He was a member of the corporation of 
the Hartford Hospital; a trustee of the 
Y. M. C. A.; of the Retreat for the In- 
sane, and a director of Cedar Hill Cem- 
etery Association. 

“At various times he was vice-presi- 
dent and president of the Veterans’ 
Corps, Governor’s Foot Guard. 

“All of his life he took an active in- 
terest in sports and outdoor events, and 
was one of the fleet captains of the old 
Hartford Navy before the Civil War.” 


An Editorial Eulogy 


. The following editorial about Mr. 


Clark’s death was printed in the Hart- 
ford “Courant”: 

“From his boyhood until his death, 
William B. Clark was in the fire in- 
surance business. He loved it, he gave 
his best to it and he has left his im- 
press upon it. He was a builder and it 
is recognized today that the success of 
the great company of which he was so 
long the head is due in no small meas- 
ure to the efforts of Mr. Clark and the 
able lieutenants he gathered about him 
during his administration. 

“Mr. Clark’s career was an unusual 
one. After serving as a clerk for the 
Phoenix Insurance Co. six years, he be- 
came, at the early age of 22, an execu- 
tive officer of that company. A little 
later he went to the Aetna Insurance 
Co as assistant secretary and he re- 
mained with that company through. his 
life. He was its president thirty-one 
years—from 1892 to 1923, when he re- 
tired from the presidency and was made 
chairman of the board of directors, in 
which capacity he ended his career. His 
whole service in fire insurance was the 
Biblical length of life, seventy years, 
and an idea of its comprehensiveness is 
given by recalling that Mr. Clark saw 
active service for his company on the 
scene of the big Chicago fire of 1871. 

“The death of Mr. Clark takes the 
real dean of the insurance fraternity. 
He is the last of the group of the older 
insurance men who were his contempor- 
aries as company heads, including Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley of the Aetna Life, 
Tames G. Batterson of the Travelers, 
George L. Chase of the Hartford Fire, 
Jacob L. Greene of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, James Nichols of the National 


Fire, D. W. C. Skilton of the Phoenix _ 


Fire, Jonathan B. Bunce of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, Thomas W. Russell of. the 
Connecticut General Life, Martin Ben- 
nett of the Scottish Union & National, 
John D. Browne of the Connecticut Fire 
and Charles B. Whiting of the Orient. 

“While Mr. Clark’s life work was fire 
insurance, he found time for other ac- 
tivities. He was a man of wide interests. 
He served on the directorates of finan- 
cial and other institutions, he was inter- 
ested in politics and held a number of 
public offices and he was active in 
church work. Busy man as he ws, he 
could always think of the other fellow 
and give him a helping hand. Mr. 
Clark’s father, Abel N. Clark, at one 
time was the owner of The ‘Courant’ 
and the son worked for the newspaper 
a short time. He never forgot these 
affiliations and always had a feeling of 
affection for The ‘Courant.’ Jt was his 
delight, when The ‘Courant’ had occa- 
ston to raise a fund for a worthy cause— 
Camp Courant or the war veterans’ din- 
ner—to be the first to send in his con- 
tribution. Mr. Clark will be missed in 
many circles.” . 


The Funeral 


Mr. Clark’s funeral was attended by 
a number of insurance men. Among the 
honorary pallbearers were Louis F. But- 
ler, president of the Travelers; Edward 
Milligan, president of the Phoenix; and 
the following officers of the Aetna: 
Ralph B. Ives, president; Edgar J. Sloan 
and Guy E. Beardsley, vice-presidents; 
George L. Burnham, treasurer. Active 
pallbearers were porters from the Aetna 
Insuance Co. The services were conduct- 
ed by Rev. John N. Lackey and Rev. 
Arthur F. McKenney. 


A Message flashing.---. 


—- el = Hn son = Qyer the 
wires from Washington to Baltimore on 
May 24.1844 announced to a waiting 
world the Electrical Telegraph of - 
Samuel F.B, Morse- --- 
The realization of a vision - something 
that he believed could bedone .:.-.. , 
-and did tt. 


Success comes to the indefatigable 
who work with faith , using ine aed 
ience ~even the failure - of others 

as guides. 


_ An Agent whocan command 
all the facilities and personal assistance of 
a strong and resourceful organization such as 


THE WORLD FIRE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


may well feel that he can 
Get the Best in THE WORLD” 


President 





An Insurance Service Extended to Everybody 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the A&tna Insur- 
ance Company, The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and 
The Century Indemnity Company, will.be glad to provide information 
on all insurance problems. -This service is not only extended to 
agents and policy-holders of these three companies but to the general 
public as well. Address requests for information to 
aa INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU 
670 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 
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Companies Should Turn 
Into Banks, Says Writer 


SARCASTIC “STREET” AUTHOR 





Takes a Shot at Underwriting Deficit 
Reports, Expenses, American Agency 
System; Comments on Kurth Address 





Whiic few people read it there was a 
nasty article about fire insurance in the 
“The Magazine of Wall Street,” July 30 
issue. It took the report of Wilfred 
Kurth as president of the National Board 
and commented sarcastically on the fact 
that companies are not making an un- 
derwriting profit. The writer doubts the 
truth of this statement; at least, he can- 
not reconcile it with the wealth of some 
of the fire companies. Quoting the fig- 
ures he declared that it would seem 
horse sense for the owners of these in- 
surance companies to turn them into 
pure investment companies and save 
money “for the attenuated dividend ac- 
count. 

“The explanation of failure to elect 
such an obvious course on the face of 
the balance sheet is doubtless partly to 
be found in the close internal control of 
the great insurance companies, where- 
by,” he said, “paradoxically enough a 
deficit of income may be made up by an 
excess of expense.” 

Wandering in Insurance Wonderland 

The more he wonders about fire insur- 
ance figures, investments and dividends 
the more surprised he is and he calls his 
article, “Wandering in Insurance Won- 
derland.” 

This author doesn’t take any stock in 
Fire Prevention Week, which he thinks 
is fooling the American public and is 
useless; he thinks that fire record fig- 
ures are misleading because property 
values are always increasing although he 
doesn’t correctly point out the funda- 
mental relation of insurance to value; 
"and he takes a terrible rap at the Am- 
erican Agency System, saying in part: 

“Fire. insurance agency has become, 
with time, an accepted, unquestioned and 
unquestionable, almost sacrosanct, drain 
cn the business body of the country, 
comparable to the arbitrary feudal levies 
of the Middle Ages. It supports a host 
of admirable men in easy places. It is 
what it is because it has been what it 
is; it is accepted as docilely as the 
weather—and with less grumbling. 

“It has the companies in its grip on 
one side and the premium paying public 
on the other. So far as the companies 
are concerned,” “grip” is perhaps not the 
precise word, for the. agencies and the 
companies, by long association, have be- 
come brethren in a common faith that 
the institution of fire insurance immu- 
tably exists mainly for the common and 
indivisible benefit. of the agencies and 
the executive officers of the companies. 
The agencies and the management of the 
companies are thus welded together in a 
fraternal purpose of mutual over-emolu- 
ment. The-management is lavishly ‘re- 
warded for doing the losing business (of 
which it is forever complaining) through 
the arduous means of paying high fees to 
the agents. If the agents’ remuneration 
represented much the larger portion of 
the expenses of fire insurance operation, 
its size might not be open to cavil, but, 
in fact it now represents only about 
half. It takes about another quarter of 
the insurance dollar to pay the costs of 
central administration, in which are en- 
trenched, largely by inheritance, favor, 
stock ownership, social ties and business 
influence, another host of well-paid ex- 
ecutives. Their unworried survival, de- 
spite the customary attributes of sur- 
vival, in the tossing sea of modern busi- 
ness is a demonstration of the inertia 
of society. Thus it comes about that the 
fire insurance companies, despite grow- 
ing surpluses and unbroken continuity of 
fat dividends, in the main, feel the sting 
of poverty and and deplorable necessity 
of increasing premiums.” 

A Sop 

However, he does print this para- 

graph: 


“In justice to the fire insurance agents, 
as well as the companies, it should be 
said that patrons do get much in return 
for high commissions and multiplying ex- 
penses. Business is transacted expedi- 
tiously, incidental services are efficient; 
and the settlement of claims is usually 
sO prompt and so fair in all legitimate 
cases that the insured is filled with some- 
thing like a feeling of gratitude, especial- 
ly as his ‘winning’ may wipe out a score 
of years of premiums. He, therefore, 
cordially advertises the particular com- 
pany and the system by word of mouth. 
The agents are almost invariably of a 
high type—good men, good citizens and 
gentlemen. The whole business is dis- 
tinguished for its savoir faire. It has 
succeeded wonderfully in ingratiating it- 
self with public opinion. It has not been 
less successful with public officials. Most 
state insurance departments sit at the 
feet of the insurance prophets. A sur- 
prisingly large number of officials later 
graduate into the insurance business and 
the shadow of coming events does not 
serve to darken the present. The whole 
fabric of popularity and authority that 
the fire insurance business has built up 
is a credit to the astute men who have 
engineered it. There is nothing surpass- 
ing it in the history of American com- 
mercial ‘public relations.’ Judged by 
what they have accomplished for their 
masters the insurance agents have well 
earned their quarter of the 600,000,000 
dollars that annually roll from pockets 
far and near into the coffers of the com- 
panies.” 





TO FORM FIRE DEPARTMENT 

For the purpose of reducing fire in- 
surance rates the town of Roseland, N. 
J., will hold a public hearing on Friday, 
August 19, on an ordinance organizing 
a fire department. The measure has 
been pending for the past two years. 





There are 33 non-board fire companies 
operating in the Pacific Coast field. 





Franklin W. Fort 








Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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Royal Exchange Assuraurce 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
Fire and Automobile Lines 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
Automobile Liability and Plate Glass 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 








READING CONVENTION PLANS 





Pennsylvania Ass’n of Insurance Agents 
Announce Committee Appointments 
and Speakers; Meet Aug. 25-26 

The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents have formulated their 
plans for the annual convention to be 
held at the Hotel Berkshire, Reading, 
Pa., on August 25-26. The speakers in- 
clude George E. Turner, Casualty Infor- 
mation Clearing House; Walter H. Ben- 
nett, secretary-counsel, National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; S. J. Hor- 








the text. 


tising. 











The Company That Advertises 
its Agents 


The Alliance Insurance Company has become known as 


“the Company that advertises its agents.” 


For, every Alliance advertisement in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, reaching millions of readers at a time, has “Alliance 
Agent” in the headline and something about his services, in 


The Alliance Agent does not have to put himself into 
“the picture”—he is put there beforehand by Alliance adver- 


So, to the prospective policy-holder, Alliance insurance is 
not only insurance in The Alliance Insurance Company—it is 
also insurance secured through the advice of an Alliance Agent. 


THE ALLIANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 














sheen 





ton, secretary, the Insurance Club of 
Cleveland ,and Colonel Matthew H. Tag- 
gart, insurance commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, who will talk at the get-to- 
gether banquet. 

The committees in charge of the meet- 
ing are as follows: Finance: Jere H. 
Barr, chairman; George G. Kurtz, Dan- 
iel F. Ancona, George Billman, E. L. 
Darlington, R. H. DeTurck. Publicity: 
Edwin A. Goodwin, chairman; Ralph 
Hill, H. Franklin Brossman, Paul Wen- 
rich, H. Blankenbiller. Registration: 
Carl F. Moyer, chairman; C. P. Ker- 
snitz, Walter Lotz, Perry G. Jones, 
George Brown, Harry B. Weand. En- 
tertainment: J. Earl Fehl, chairman; 
Paul Ancona, Neal Nyce, Wm. M. Stot- 
tlemyer, J. Leinbach Riesner. 

Officers of the local association are 
as follows: Daniel F. Ancona, presi- 
dent; C. B. Dowd, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The entertainment committee will ar- 
range on the two days of the convention 
to entertain the ladies from the first day 
starting at 1:30 p. m. from the hotel, 
where automobiles will take them to 
points of interest in and around Read- 
ing, including a trip to the new mt- 
seum, followed later by tea at one of 
the country clubs. The following morn- 
ing beginning at 10 a. m. they will be 
given an automobile trip through the 
country of Berks, noted for its scenic 
beauty, returning to the hotel at 12:30. 





FORM LARGE PACIFIC AGENCY 





Balfour, Guthrie & Co. To Unite With 
Jensen & Kessler in San 
Francisco 

Balfour, Guthrie & Company, marine 
and fire underwriters of San Francisco, 
are uniting with Jensen & Kessler, doing 
casualty, bonding and fire business in the 
same city. The new firm will be known 
as Balfour, Kessler Agencies, Inc., and 
will be one of the largest general 
agencies on the Pacific coast. 

The following marine companies will be 
represented: American & Foreign, Brit- 
ish & Foreign, Yang-Tsze, North China, 
Queensland, Union of Canton, Pennsyl- 
vania Fire. The firm will also act as 
fire agents of the Employers’ Fire, Lon- 
don & Provincial, American, Caledonian, 
Camden Fire, North China, Queensland, 
Rochester Dept. Great-American, Union 
of Canton, and as casualty agents of the 
Employers’ Liability and American Em- 
ployers’ Co. The executive officers will 
be Donald E. Kessler, Charles V. Jensen, 
George O. Hoadley, and William F. J. 
Ord. Walter J. Burns, of Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Co., will be President, and Charles 
J. Okell, Chairman of the Board. 
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Vi AX@AAIZTHPION 
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It’s Greek to most people — the 
ASOAAIZTHPION — for that reason 
many do not read it. They feel that 
they would know no more after they 
did, than before. This is unfortunate, 
for failure to read and understand 
the AZOAAIZTHPION has resulted in 
losses which could have been avoided 


had the AZXOAAIZTHPION been read. 














=. All this is probably Greek to you un- 
ee 4 : 
‘ity: til we explain that AZOAAIZTHPION 
alph 
a means “‘insurance policy.” Now read it 
Ker . . . 
dl over again and see how easy it is to 
En 
nan; understand when just one word is ex- 
stot- 
di plained. 
resi- 
reas- 
| ar- : = 
a It is the same with your client —a 
day 
teh word of explanation from you can help 
n to 
eal ae . 
pee make his insurance policy clear and pos- 
e of ‘ —— Z ‘ 
orn sibly eliminate serious consequences in 
e 
a case of loss. 
2:30. 
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With 
‘Obhe CONTINENTAL 
asi INSURANCE COMPANY 
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More Than Half of Fires 
Occur in Dwellings 


FIFTEEN HOTELS BURN DAILY 





Annual New York City Fire Loss Is $5 
Per Capita; London $1 Per 
Capita 





The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion publishes some facts about 1926 fig- 
ures. They estimate the life loss caused 
by fires at 10,000, a reduction of about 
34% in the last three years, largely due 
to the extensive educational work car- 
ried on in the interest of fire prevention. 

The preliminary estimate of fire loss 
for 1926 is $500,548,024. This is an aver- 
age of $1,535,750 per day or $1,006 every 
minute. In 1925 there were 68,000 forest 
fires, with a loss of $28,000,000. 

Over 00% of the number of firés took 
place in the home, which means a home 
fire every four minutes. Each day of 
the year, on the average, five schools, 
five churches, fifteen hotels, one hos- 
pital, four warehouses, ninety-six farms, 
six department stores, two theatres, 
cight public garages, three printing 
plants and three dry-goods stores burn. 


Public Pays the Loss 

Under the heading “Who Pays the 
Fire Loss?” the Association says: 

“It is the general impression that 
every time the fire bell rings one or 
more insurance companies suffer loss. 
This is partially true, but the loss sus- 
tained is only for a temporary period. 
Insurance companies are but collectors 
and distributors of the fire loss. They 
pay the losses as they occur, thus en- 
abling the re-establishment of business, 
but collect all such amounts, with the 
cost of doing business, in the premiums 
of succeeding years. The rates paid are 
large or small in proportion to the fire 
losses. Manufacturers, who pay the 
largest premiums, add these with the 
other items of expense to the cost of 


All Risks Form 


(Continued from page 1) 
tion on personal effects (exclusive of 
jewelry) outside assured’s residence. All 
risks on jewelry in all situations includ- 
ing assured’s residence. Rate 3% per 
annum. Discount 1% for excluding jew- 
elry. 








Territory to Be Covered 

The foregoing rates are based on ter- 
ritorial limits of Continental United 
States, Alaska, Canada, Bahama Islands, 
Hawaiian Islands, B:rmuda and Panama 
Canal Zone. An additional rate of one- 
half of 1% is assessed for cover in 
countries other than those mentioned or 
world-wide territory. Minimum premi- 
um for basic territorial limits on annual 
policies $15. World-wide $20. Short 
term policies basic limits $10. World- 
wide $15. 

DISCOUNTS 
$25 deductible clause, 4%. 
100% coinsurance on entire policv, 4%. 
Policy amounts $5.000 to $10,000, %%. 
Policy amounts $10,000 and over, 1%. 

These forms offer a variety of cover- 
ages to the insured and are particularly 
valuable inasmuch as jewelry and furs 
are included under the policy withort 
scheduling such articles although in all 
cases the amount recoverable on jewelry 
is limited to 25% of the amount of the 
policy, but in no event to exceed $2,500. 
Owners of personal jewelry of moderate 
value frequently refrain from taking: out 
“all risks” personal effects policy rath- 
er than suffer the annoyance and in- 
convenience entailed in submitting de- 
tailed. description of articles to be cov- 
ered and filing appraisals in substantia- 
tion ofthe values thereof. 

A long-felt need is*met by these pol- 
icies. Alert agents everywhere will wel- 
come this new facility which is sure to 
be spontaneously accepted by the insur- 
ing public as the ideal form of “all risk” 
personal effects protection. 


their product, and this is all paid by the 
final consumer. The bread we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the books we use and 
the machinery we’ operate, all have in 
their cost a part of the national fire 
loss.” 

Discussing the cost of fire protection 
this statement is made: 

“Because of fire we must maintain fire 
departments, large water supplies, elabo- 
rate fire alarm services, etc. These cost 
an amount as large agan as the fire loss. 
Were the fire loss less, this cost could be 
proportionately lowered. The annual fire 
loss in New York is about $5 per capita 
and the annual cost of the fire depart- 
ment is about $3.70 per capita. In Lon- 
den the fire loss is about $1 per capita 
and the annual cost of the fire depart- 
ment is about 75 cents.” 





APPOINT WALTER STONE 

Walter Stone, formerly manager of 
the New Zealand Insurance Co., has 
been appointed assistant manager and 
underwriter for the Henry W. Brown 
& Co. companies, succeeding Charles S. 
Conklin, now vice-president of the 
Northern Assurance. 

Henry J. Tapscott, managing director 
of the Century, is at present in this 
country. 


ENTER CONNECTICUT 





Pearl of London and Homeland of New 
York; Reported Latter Will Take 
Over Inter-State 

Two new companies have been admit- 
ted to do business in Connecticut. They 
are the Pearl Assurance of London and 
the Homeland Insurance Co. of America, 
with home offices at New York. H. W. 
Gray is United States manager of the 
Pearl. The Phoenix State Bank & 
Trust Company of Hartford has been 
appointed United States trustee for the 
Pearl and the home office in London has 
placed $1,000,000 with the United States 
trustee for its new United States branch. 

The Homeland was incorporated in 
March, 1927, under the laws of New 
York, with a paid in capital of $600,000 
and a paid in surplus of $400,000. C. F. 
Shallcross, United States manager of the 
N. B. & M., is president of the Home- 
land. It is expected the new company 
will take over the business of the Inter- 
state Fire Insurance Co. of Detroit. 





R. B. McFalls & Co., Inc., have been 
appointed New York City agents of the 
State Assurance of Liverpool, succeeding 
Hall & Henshaw who resigned the 
agency. 


NEW BUILDING CODE 


Roselle, N. J., Issues Regulations on 
Half Burned Buildings; Garages 
Under Different Provisions 
The new building code which has been 
in preparation for several months by the 
town authorities of Roselle, N. J., was 
made public last week, It states in part 
that “every frame building within the 
fire limits which is damaged to more 
than 50% by fire must be taken down 
end rebuilt. In case of a dispute the 
matter shall be submitted to two arbiters, 
who shall be masons, carpenters, engin- 
eers or architects, one to be appointed 
by an official of the borough and one by 

the owner.” 
The code also provides that “garages 
must be placed twenty feet from dwell- 


ings, unless of fireproof construction. 
Fireproof garages may be built into the 
house if only equipped with cne open- 
ing into the house and if that opening 
is equipped with a fire proof door.” 
Another regulation is that all electri- 
cal work is to be under the rules of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 











ning may do. 
lighta:ng 


damaze to property. 


would say: 








's- Poor Richard 


a id ’ “No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 


And when the sun gives place to thunder 
storms, thore is no telling what the light- 
As a matter of fact, 
can do a great amount of 


Man cannot stop lightning, but as Poor 
Richard 


The house that 


of insurance covers. 





cost defray. 


the Policy. 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in ter- 
ritories where this Compaty is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 


Ghe FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philade}ubia 


at sind 1829 


lightning burns today, Insurance will the 


Right now, with the storm season upon 
us, is a good time to show your prospects 
the why and wherefore of Fire Insurance 
with the Lightning clause attached. Tell 
them, too, of the age and reputation of 
The Franklin Fire—the Company behind 
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| The “Power” 
of GLENS FALLS 


UR agents, located throughout the United States and 
Canada, are the “man-power” behind the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company. 
It is the constant flow of business energy from these “human 


dynamos” that feeds the “main plant” of the Company and 
gives it strength as a leading insurance organization. 


Naturally, Glens Falls is proud of these men who keep its 
production up and enable it to distribute protection to hun- 
dreds of thousands of satisfied customers. 


“Old and Tried” Yen 


INSURANCF COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, WN. Y. 


Founded in 1849 





E. W. WEST, Pres. H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. F. M. SMALLEY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. R. C. CARTER, Treas. 
R. S. BUDDY, F. L. COWLES, G. P. CRAWFORD, H. W. KNIGHT, Secretaries H. W. COWLES, G. S. JAMISON, Asst. Secretaries 
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Underwriters’ Salvage Company 


(Continued from Page 19) 


other floor or the elevator shaft or the 
stairways. On all except the office floor 
it is possible to see all four walls, and 
on several of the floors the display of 
salvaged goods, ready for auction, com- 
pares favorably with any of the stores 
which sell goods to the public. Here any 
of the buyers who come in to inspect 
the stocks can see the impressive ex- 
hibits at a glance. There is plenty of 
elbow room for the employes of the 
company who at times have numbered 
250 in this building, which, by the way, 
is only one of a number of the ware- 
houses and reconditioning plants which 
the Underwriters’ Salvage Co. owns. 
There are warehouses in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas and 
South Peabody, Mass. The Boston 
warehouse is a modern large well con- 
structed building built somewhat on the 
plan of the New York structure. 

Each floor in the New York warehouse 
is in charge of a superintendent who is 
responsible for the floor. He knows 
about every item of merchandise or stock 
of any kind on the floor. No one leaves 
the building at closing time until sig- 
nalled to do so by the electric protec- 
tive service—Holmes—and then _ the 
building is emptied in about three min- 
utes. 

When it is decided by the companies 
to turn stock and merchandise over to 


the Underwriters’ Salvage Co. it is 
wrapped in parcels, bales or boxed. 
There are two separate divisions in 


goods received—that which comes from 
the ordinary fire and that which comes 
from the bonded warehouses of the gov- 
ernment where the exporters and others 
place material purchased from abroad 
and keep it in bond until they pay the 
duty and take the same from the gov- 
ernment warehouse. Persons can keep 
goods in Government warehouses for 
three years. The government has a rep- 
resentative at the Underwriters’ Salvage 
Co. warehouse to keep tab on the stock 
which has come from the bonded ware- 
houses. One floor in the warehouse of 
the Underwriters’ Salvage Co. is licensed 
by the government as a U. S. bonded 
warehouse. The goods are transported 
from the government warehouse where 
the fire occurred to that of the under- 
writers on a bonded truck. The salvage 
company has Treasury Department au- 
thority to open any merchandise which 
has burned, is wet or smoke damaged in 
order that it may recondition it. 
A Visit to the Roof 


While a photograph of the New York 
warehouse and reconditioning plant of 
the Underwriters’ Salvage Co. would 
show a six-story building, as a matter of 
fact there are eight floors in use as the 
roof and the basement are just as busy 
and as occupied as any other sections of 
the structure. The first point visited ‘by 
the reporter was the roof. It is per- 
fectly obvious to any underwriter that 
much of the merchandise which has sur- 
vived a fire has had a bath from either 
the play of the firemen’s hose, the 
sprinkler system or both. Any one who 
has ever left a bathing suit around a 
room leaving it to dry itself will appre- 
ciate that moisture remains for a long 
time, and so it is with the goods arriv- 
ing at the salvage company headquar- 
ters. 

There are two ways of drying—by the 
machine process and by the sun. The 
salvage company choses the one which 
will result in the least shrinkage. It is 
natural that a fast-drving machine proc- 
ess which is run at 280 degrees Fahren- 
heit would play havoc with certain tvpes 
of merchandise. So the goods being 
dried out by the sun on the roof during 
the reporter’s visit consisted largely of 
women’s colored felt hats. straw braid, 
Oriental rugs, Chinese silks. One sec- 
tion of the roof looked like a huge hat 
shop. An astounding thing about the 


salvage company’s reconditioning plant, 





by the way, is that sometimes merchan- 
dise leaves the place a much better prod- 
uct, from the buyer’s standpoint, than 
when it went in. 

Remarkable Drying Machines 


The sixth floor is a general recondi- 
tioning room. There are three different 
types of dryers, the machines being of 
the latest models. The tallest is a fes- 
toon dryer for cotton piece goods and 


A. G. MARTIN 
Photo by Blank & Stoller 


woollens and certain silks. To those in- 
terested in technical matters it can be 
described as having a 75-inch apron. A 
second machine has an apron dryer for 
such articles as underwear, clothing and 
shirts. The third machine is a truck 
dryer, a combination of five separate 
dryers into which on a truck goes such 
material as cotton yarns, skeins, and 
hosiery. There is also a series of shoe 
buffing machines on this floor; in fact, 
these machines handle other material, 
too, which is as tough as leather. It 
also cleans hardware. But in making 
a dilapidated shoe look like new after 
it has been well dried in this machine is a 
wonder. Vacuum cleaners are also used. 

Also, on this floor is a folding and 
measuring machine, which measures au- 
tomatically by the yard. This is impor- 
tant as showing just how many yards of 
cloth there are in a piece, the estimate 
often not being the same as the as- 
sured’s. The accurate measurement, of 
course, is the machine’s and not the as- 
sured’s estimate which is so frequently 
higher than it should be. The Under- 
writers’ Salvage Co. is strong for ac- 
curacy. 

On this floor is also a drying room 
which can be automatically heated or 
cooled. 


The Bonded Floor 


The fifth is the bonded floor and here 
if a man has imagination he can trans- 
port his fanciful thoughts to any part of 
the world, picturing Spaniards in their 
olive groves, tea planters in Ceylon, silk 
worm growers of Japan, tobacco pickers 
of Turkey, because there is not a thing 
on the floor which did not reach its des- 
tination from abroad. The four corners 
of the earth ransacked for articles to 
eat, to wear, to decorate, to entertain in 
America, and all snatched from the ashes 
or the water or the smoke following a 
fire in a government warehouse! 

At the time the reporter for The East- 
ern Underwriter went through the 
warehouse there was $140,000 worth of 
olive oil from Spain in drums on the 
floor of the U. S. bonded warehouse sec- 
tion.” As to the value of merchandise 
sometimes “in stock” at the Broome 


street warehouse there was one sale of 
silk which had a sound value of $745,000. 

The fourth floor is largely a storage 
and display place as is the third floor 
and the second. The first floor is a 
sales room and upon one occasion re- 
cently compared favorably in appearance 
with some of the piano salesrooms of 
the city as a number of instruments on 
display were auctioned. 

The Basement 


The rest of the plant looked so neat 
and the merchandise in such shipshape 
condition that Mr. Ruddy almost apolo- 
gized as he took the reporter to the’ 
basement. 

“There,” he said, as he pointed to bale 
after bale of material, “are the most 
damaged of the damaged goods. We 
have segregated these bales.” 

Mr. Ruddy was right. Much of the 
material in the basement looked as. if 
it had been through a single track rail- 


road wreck caused by a smashed trestle. ° 


It could be seen at a glance that there 
was a lot of this stuff which already had 
a date with the incinerator in the base- 
ment where all irretrievable merchandise 
and stock go. But, if you returned to 
the warehouse in a few days and asked 
what became of some of the material in 
the shabby looking bales you would be 
led to upper floors and be given a great 
surprise at their natty appearance after 
the encounter with the drying and. clean- 
ing machines. Not as good as new, pos- 
sibly, but plenty good enough for “cash 
customers.” . 

The reporter was surprised to find that 
some of the merchandise in the building 
was in almost perfect condition, appar- 
ently not even touched or tainted by fire, 
water or smoke. The explanation was 
made that when the salvage company 
comes into possession of a stock there 
are certain items practically undamaged. 
Furthermore, the fire companies will 
sometimes take over everything in a 
store or some other burned building and 
turn it over to the salvage company to 
sell. This occasionally happens with 
large stores which prefer to clean up the 
situation speedily; offer the merchandise 
to the insurance companies who turn it 
over to the salvage company which has 
built up such a large clientele of those 
in the market for damaged goods or bar- 
gains on merchandise not damaged but 
which have been in or near a fire dam- 
age zone. 


How Company Started 
: The Underwriters’ Salvage Co. came 
into being when companies began to take 
note of the many private salvage com- 
panies which were springing up all over 
the country. Some of these salvage 
companies did fine work. Others were 
a bunch of short turn artists. A few 
were extremely friendly with owners of 
hed off erty.” i 
touched off property.” Some underwrit- 
ers were convinced that there were many 
advantages apparent in a co-operative 
company salvage organization. They felt 
sure it would be profitable; that it 
would drive some undesirables out of the 
salvage business; that it would furnish 
a fair and trustworthy market for legiti- 
mate buyers of damaged goods; and 
would often be a check on crooked as- 
sureds or those who exaggerated their 
losses. The functions of the Under- 
oe ‘ Baa 
writers‘ Salvage Co. in its own language 
follows: 
rhe Underwriters’ Salvage Co. of New York 
is an organization composed of insurance com- 
panies and conducted by them in the interest 
of all insurance companies involved in losses 
where merchandise has been damaged by fire, 
water or smoke. 

Assistance is rendered to the insurance com- 
panies’ representatives in settling losses by mak- 
ing inventories, verifying schedules as to quan- 
tities, values and damages, estimating the pos- 
sible salvage remaining, or removing damaged 
merchandise for better protection pending fur- 
ther adjustment and possible settlement of the 
loss; and by handling, reconditioning, and sell- 
ing merchandise for the interest of whom it 
mav concern, 

Upon request, we will send one of our com- 
Petent representatives to estimate salvage and 
advise or assist the adjusters or committee in 
every way for the best interest of the under- 
writers, 

Much money can be saved the companies bv 
shipping all small stocks where satisfactory ad- 





justment can not be made, or total loss claim 
items, to our nearest address, forwarding to us 
transportation receipts with letter of advice. 


Has Had But Three Presidents 


Since its formation the company has 
had but three presidents. Following the 
death of George W. Burchell the office 
of president was vacant for a time. Al- 
though Alfred G. Martin had not ex- 
pected to re-enter executive fire insur- 
ance the offer of the presidency of the 
Underwriters’ Salvage Co. appealed to 
him because he had long admired the 
work of the company. The broad con- 
tracts which such a position offered also 
struck him favorably and the Underwrit- 
ers’ Salvage Co. was thus fortunate in 
finding a man of forty years or so ex- 
perience in fire insurance and a former 
top fire company executive to head the 
organization. 

William F. Tilton, who has been one 
of the principal factors in the growth 
and success of the company since its be- 
ginning, is vice-president and general 
manager, an unusually able man. 

George M. Ruddy, general agent, has 
built up a widespread reputation among 
adjusters and executives by reason of his 
fine work in the field as well as in New 
York, while Frank B. McLean, assistant 
gencral agent, has also proved one of 
the valuable men. Among the others in 
New York who are expert in this work 
are Daniel J. Kelly, C. F. McKenna and 
Frank J. Coyle, special agents; William 
F. Padberg, warehouse superintendent, 
and M. C. Buchenberger, general super- 
intendent. Mr. Padberg arranges the 
sales and has entire charge of the ware- 
house. He directs the handling of the 
goods after they reach the warehouse. 
He is also a remarkable student of hu- 
man interest. The general agents in 
other cities are George G. Scarlett, Pa- 
cific Coast department; John F. Quiner, 
Boston; George W. Campbell, Atlanta, 
and John G. McClure, Dallas. 
Salvaging Cotton in Mississippi Delta 

This story of one of the most valu- 
able organizations in the fire insurance 
business will conclude with a brief ac- 
count of the most interesting activity of 
the association recently which was to 
salvage 50,000 bales of cotton in the flood 
district of Mississippi. The water dam- 
age caused an insurance loss_ through 
the marine cover and the association did 
its work for the Federal receiver, and 
the two Southern cotton insurance asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Ruddy and his associates arrived 
in the district and spent a number of 
thrilling days riding over tree tops in 
motor. boats and having other adven- 
tures which were out of the ordinary 
although he regarded this as all part of 
a day’s work. Incidentally, the average 
salvage obtained on these bales was 
about 36%. 

That the work of the salvage company 
in the Mississippi Delta section was 
greatly appreciated was evidenced by the 
number of letters received by the Under- 
writers’ Salvage Co. One of them reads 
as follows: “I am very much pleased 
with the handling of the entire transac- 
tion by the salvage company. Everyone 
connected with your organization who 
has had anything at all to do with this 
transaction has co-operated with me to 
the fullest extent, and, without this co- 
operation it is hardly possible that we 
could have obtained the results. 

“It has been a pleasure, both from 4 
personal and a business standpoint, to 
have been associated with Mr. Ruddy. 
I feel that wonderful results have been 
obtained in the handling of the sales 0 
the cotton in the three compresses un- 
der my jurisdiction, and I am frank to 
state that, in my judgment, too muci 
credit cannot be given the Underwriters 
Salvage Co. for the results obtained. 
The obstacles with which we were con- 
fronted in the handling of this large 
amount of flood damaged cotton seeme 
almost insurmountable. However, thanks 
to Mr. Ruddy’s experience and natural 
acumen in handling matters of this na- 
ture, I feel now that we have obtaine 
the best possible results.” 
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WHY should an Agent ask a reputable 

company to mark off a binder without 
earned premium? The liability of the com- 
pany for loss is as great as under a policy. 


It may fallaciously be argued that the 
Insurance Company does not suffer since no 
loss occurred, but the result is obvious if 
we collect premiums only for those policies 
and binders under which claims are made. 


Of equal importance is the effect upon 
the insurance buyer. No business is pred- 
icated more upon confidence. Laxity upon 
the Agent’s part in collecting the earned 
premium due his principal—the company 
—does not impress the assured with such 
Agent’s ability to counsel him wisely. 
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Two Experts Discuss 
Insurance Ad Trend 


BELIEVE IT IS JUST STARTING 





Longnecker and Spaulding Find Present 
Executive Opinion to Be in State of 
Flux; Viewpoints Presented 





“The Underwriters’ 
Moines, J. W. Long- 
A. W. Spaulding of the two 
Hartfords discuss the subject of adver- 
tising in insurance and quote the adver- 
tising expense for a five year period of 
ten companies writing the largest fire 
premium volume. These ten companies 
in 1925 wrote $305,067,585 net premiums 
and paid $1,380,982 for advertising ex- 
pense. The companies are the Hartford, 
Home, Automobile, Insurance Company 
of North America, Globe & Rutgers, 
Aetna, Continental, Great American, Na- 
tional Fire and Fireman’s Fund. 

At the present time, Messrs. Long- 
necker and Spaulding say, fire insurance 
is in a state of flux. It is 
however, that great progress 
is being made, particularly in the adver- 
tising used by local agents. The men 
in the field are studying advertising as a 
force that will help them sell more in- 
surance, or at least reduce the effort it 
now takes to sell it. The local agents 
have a tendency to expect too much of 
advertising, and to jump from one kind 
to another too quickly. But forces are 
at work in the ranks of the agents which, 
given time, will bring the efforts of 
agents out of chaos and keep many a 
local man from wasting his budget in 
chasing will-of-the-wisp ideas. The in- 
surance papers are giving ever increas- 
ing space to local agency advertising; 
and are writing and printing construc- 
tive criticisms of the current advertising 
of both companies and agents. 

“Insurance runs to meetings and con- 
ventions. At the state and national con- 
ventions ot agents, more and more time is 
devoted to advertising. As this phase of 
the business develops, more and better 
equipped men will become as speakers 
on the subject available and sound infor- 
mation on advertising will be dissemi- 
nated to agents in their own meetings. 


Officials Have Open Minds 


“Among the companies there is a great 
diversity of opinion on advertising,” says 
the author of the article. “One will look 
in vain for insurance executives who 
claim to know, positively, that advertis- 
ing pays, as it is known to pay in other 
lines of business. 

“Executives may be classed into rough- 
ly defined schools of thought. 

“In one group will be found those ex- 
ecutives who hold that it is up to the 
local agent to produce the business. The 
advertising of this class of companies, 
while quite extensive and expensive, is 
directed solely to the local agents. By 
means of advertising they bid for the 
favor of the agent against all other com- 
panies in the agent’s office. Gift adver- 
tising holds a conspicuous place in their 
plans, and insurance press space is free- 
ly used to keep the names of the compa- 
nies which advertise to the agents, al- 
ways before the local agents.” 


In an article in 


Review” of Des 


necker and 


advertising 
safe to say, 


In Opposition 


There is another group which believes 
the best and most productive method of 
advertising is that which endeavors, by 
advertising of one form or another, to 
help the local agent increase his pre- 
mium income. The logic back of this is, 

“If I can help an agent create business, 
I will participate in it. Give an agent 
more business for all his companies and 
the share of my company will be larger.” 
The companies using publication adver- 
tising are in this class. 

Then there is the larger group of ex- 
ecutives who are waiting to be shown. 
They are unconvinced that advertising, 


on a broad scale will be a profitable in- 
vestment. Now and then a report be- 
comes current that this or that company 
is about to start a big advertising cam- 
paign “in the magazines.” Then nothing 
comes of it, other than a lot of thinking 
and a little talking. The lack of action 
is probably due to the fact that adver- 
tising as it is used in business today is 
only about ten years old. That is, a 
real conception of the power to use ad- 
vertising to create and mold public opin- 
ion and create confidence has come with- 
in a decade. This daring statement will 
be borne out by an examination of the 
record of advertising used and the money 
spent in that period by business general- 
ly, not by insurance companies alone. 

“There is some basis for the doubts 
of the value and effectiveness of advertis- 
ing in the minds of fire insurance execu- 
tives,” say the authors. “The leading in- 
surance institutions were founded and 
built up prior to the time the great force 
of advertising was applied to business in 
its big, present-day way. That may ac- 
count for the attitude of a great many 
capable and successful insurance execu- 
tives who say: ‘We built this business 
and we made it big, and we made it 
grow, and we didn’t use any advertising; 
so why should we use it now?’” 


The Public Relations Idea 


Other insurance executives consider 
advertising solely as a means of improv- 
ing what they call the public relations 
of the insurance companies. 

Relative to one aspect of the grist of 
the advertising harvest, whether it will 
benefit companies more than agents, the 
authors say: 

“This was all summed up by some- 
body at an insurance advertising con- 
ference round table, who said: 

“‘Grant that the agent does own his 
business, that he can place it where he 
wishes. Is it not also a fact that before 
any company can receive a_ nickel’s 
worth of benefit the local agent will first 
get him? Grant that advertising is of 
use to the agent in that it makes him 
better known in his community. Admit 
for purpose of argument that the adver- 
tising that the companies are doing is 
helpful to the agent because it makes in- 
surance easier to explain and to sell. Is 
it not, then, good business for a local 
agent, in the daily conduct of that 
agent’s business, to make more and bet- 
ter advertising possible by allotting 
business to those companies which help 
most and which, by reason of company 
advertising, are well and_ favorably 
known to the insurance public? The 
companies that advertise do so to help 
the agents get more business, expecting 
that they in turn will benefit from the 
seed they have sown.” 

In conclusion Messrs. Longnecker and 
Spaulding make these observations: 

“Of course the mere purchase of ad- 
vertising space means nothing in itself. 
All advertising is not good advertising 
nor is all advertising of benefit to an 
industry as a whole, but well informed 
agents are inclined to believe that the 
moderate increase in the volume of in- 
surance company publicity is sienificant 
of the fact that companies realize that 
there are a great many things that the 
public should know about the insurance 
business as well as about the merits of 
specific policy contracts. 

“What the future holds is, of course, 
a question, but many feel that insurance 
advertising has just started and that as 
time goes on there will be an increase in 
the number of companies who are usinoe 
advertising space and in the volume of 
advertising done hv the companies now 

in the field. As it is now, the burden 
of building public confidence and sood- 
will for the agency on the firing line is 
being borne bv a very small percentage 

of the companies.” 
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Represent Dependable 
Protection 


The policies of the Philadelphia Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company are efficient and dependable, offering 
maximum coverage at minimum cost, and an assur- 
ance of equitable adjustment in event of claim. 


means a satisfied clientele and therefore renewals and 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CITY AND SUBURBAN OFFICE 
Lewis Bldg., 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Highbrow Reflections 
(Continued from page 20) 


ination and exchange of useful informa- 
tion. If the credit bureau has failed to 
function properly the fault is chargeable 
to members. 

Most-assuredly the Exchange has at- 
tempted to supervise the business and in 
doing so has unavoidably aroused ani- 
mosity of those who chafe under any 
restraint. Persons of that calibre do 
not take kindly to paying taxes or being 
subjected to any regulations or police 
power. They are something: akin to 
communists. 

If the Exchange is open to censure 
then the responsibility rests upon each 
individual agent, both member and non- 
member. In our judgment, the Ex- 
change should adopt a definite course, 
and having done so, should rigidly ad- 
here to it. 





W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, arrived in Europe this week on the 
“Majestic.” 


J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience ea Service 


oderate Charg: 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 














$15,000 FOR SPRINKLERS 
On recommendation of the Mayor, the 
Board of Aldermen of Somerville, Mass, 
has appropriated $15,000 to pay for the 
installation of automatic sprinklers in 


’ the basements of the twelve schools in 


Somerville which are considered to be the 
least safe from a fire standpoint. This 
action is the result of a survey of Som- 
erville schools made by Field Engineer 
Bond for and at the expense of the West 
Somerville Civic Association which in- 
terested itself in the subject. 





Cc. A. LUDLUM ABROAD 


C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home, is visiting France and Germany. 





218TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
ONITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMEN 


N. W. Cor. Sansome Reaphennate Sts. 
San Francisco, 
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Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 








W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
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ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


















ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
























ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PAL 


















ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO0., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA.. 
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H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
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Can’t Write Riot in 
Ohio, Says Supt. Safford 


COAL MINE STRIKE BACK OF IT 





Situation So Serious That National 
Guards Have Been Assigned to 
‘Mining Fields 





The Insurance Department of Ohio 
has prohibited companies from writing 
riot and civil commotion insurance in 
that state. Asked by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter why he took this step Super- 
intendent Safford said he did not care 
to make a direct statement relative to 
the conditions which led to his order. 
He has enclosed newspaper clippings 
which he thought would give a good ‘un- 
derstanding of the present situation. 

The clippings he enclosed had to do 
with the situation in the coal fields of 
Ohio where there is a strike of the min- 
ers over wage scale. This strike is so 
bad that officers of the Ohio National 
Guard have been assigned to the mining 
fields. 7 . 

The Columbus Citizen in discussing 
the Commissioner’s orders said: : 

“In his order Safford made no ref- 
erence to the increasing number of dis- 
turbances. involving mine property 
throughout the state, but he told news- 
papermen that under present conditions, 
the writing of this class of insurance 
might have a tendency to incite trouble. 
Safford said that he considered it his 
duty to advise insurance companies of 
developments which might affect their 
business. He added that many com- 
panies doing business in Ohio, but with 
home offices in other states, are not 
aware cf conditions which have become 
apparent in Ohio.” 





LLOYD’S CONFIDENTIAL RECORD 


The Committee of Lloyd’s has pub- 
lished a revised and considerably en- 
larged edition of Lloyd’s Confidential 
Ports Record. It contains a mass of in- 
formation of particualr interest for un- 
derwriters, tabularly arranged, concern- 
ing about 2,700 ports and places, includ- 
ing the following features: Approaches 
to port, method of loading and discharge, 
craft risk, theft and pilferage risk, spe- 
cial climatic features, conditions in cus- 
tom house, fire risk, etc., average time 
goods are in customs, congestion in cus- 
toms, port congestion, salvage and re- 
pair facilities, and finally, remarks on 
special features worthy of note. 


C. E. Milliken Succeeds 
H. Price in Conservation 


IMPROVING MOVIE BUILDINGS 





Will H. Hays Tells The Eastern Under- 
writer That Work in Cutting Down 
Physical Hazards Will Continue 





Hickman Price, who did such remark- 
able work in co-operation with the fire 
insurance companies as assistant to Will 
H. Hays, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers & Distributors of Amer- 


ica, Inc., has resigned in order to go with 
the Fox Film Corporation. The nature 
of the work in which he was engaged 
for Mr. Hays had to do with bettering 
the physical structure of various build- 
ings used by the movie people. As a 
result the fire hazard has been consider- 
ably minimized. 

The Eastern Underwriter is informed 
by Mr. Hays that this work of physical 
hazard conservation will not be mini- 
mized in the future but that the conserva- 
tion program will be carried on as effec- 
tively as ever. Mr. Hays said to this 
paper 

“TL i subject will continue to be re- 
garded as one of major interest, and 
Governor Carl E. Milliken, secretary of 
the Association, will be directly respon- 
sible for that.” 





NO LOSS OF LIFE 





Collapse of Part of Commercial Unicon 
Building in London; Business 
Carried On As Usual 
The New York office of the Commer- 
cial Union confirms daily paper cables 
to the effect that there was a collapse 
of part of the Commercial Union Build- 
ing in London. Part of the Cornhill 
Building did fall on midnight August 6, 
due to excavations next door. There was 
no loss of life. The company secured 
temporary offices and in the meantime 

business is carried on as usual. 





APPOINT H. G. WHITE 

Harold G. White has been appointed 
agency superintendent by the Marine 
Office of America. Mr. White will have 
full charge of the relations between the 
Marine Office and the many agents of 
the companies represented by that office. 
Mr. White has been manager of the In- 
land Marine Department of the Aetna of 
Hartford in their Chicago office and 
therefore brings to the Marine Office a 
wealth of experience along agency de- 
velopment lines. 
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SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$30,1 28,138.96 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 

310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
C. R. STREET, Vice-President 
PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 

233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Go., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wn». H. McGee & Co., Gen’l Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








TO COVER CONVENTIONS 
Walter E. Schram of “The Weekly 
Underwriter,” who is to cover most of 
the leading conventions this fall for his 
paper, is training for these events at 
Yellowstone Park. 


BEHA AND DUNHAM TO TALK 
James A. Beha, New York superin- 
tendent, and Howard Dunham, Connec- 
ticut commissioner, are to speak at the 


” 


‘banquet of the Canadian insurance com- 
missioners Monday, August 29. Seven 
hundred will attend. The convention 
will be in Montreal. 





If an applicant for fire insurance signs 
an application without first having read 
it, he will be held to have known what 
he signed. (Royal Ins. Co. vs. Poole, 


Virginia Supreme Ct. of Appeals, June 
21, 1927. 





DIVIDES INDIANA FIELD 
In order to give its agents still more 
efficient service, the National Liberty has 
divided its Indiana field. 
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Progressive, well qualified agents 
will do well to consider The Carolina 
for representation in their agency. 


What do the newspapers and magazine 
advertisements tell you these days? 
They say, “The new mod- 
els for 1928 are out!” 

Many __ automobile 
manufacturers have al- 
ready announced and 
displayed their new lines 
for the coming year. 
New beauty, new riding 
ease, new performance 
promises, and in some 
cases, new low prices— 
they are all designed to 
tempt the automobile- 
buying public to pur- 
chase new cars. 
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CARO? 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


Every indication points to a continua- 
tion of buying and to an increasing 
field for Automobile In- 
surance. Carolina agents 
who are awake to their 
opportunities, will share 
in this growing field by 
utilizing every possible 
avenue to write more 
of this coverage. In 
doing so, they pro- 
vide their motorist 
clients with safe pro- 
tection in an _ old- 
line stock company. 
—The Carolinian. 
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“Take It Or Leave It” 
Offer From Illinois 


MARQUETTE NAT’L. AFTERMATH 





European Creditors Told If They Don’t 
Like 7% Settlement They Can Come 
to This Country and Sue 





European creditors of the Marquette 
National and the Pittsburgh Fire are 
amazed at the blunt and arbitrary man- 
ner in which H. U. Bailey, Director of 
Trade and Commerce of Illinois, now 
abroad, is offering to settle claims of 
creditors of the Marquette National and 
Great Western Fire of Chicago, now in 
liquidation. He offers possibly 7% but 
not more than 10% and if that is re- 
jected claimants are told they can come 
to Illinois and sue. 

The situation is explained in a letter 
from Zurich, Switzerland, sent to credi- 
tors of the Marquette National and the 
Great Western by J. R. Brennwald, who 
represented the companies in Europe. 
The letter in part follows: 

“Mr. Bailey has left Zurich tempor- 
arily to return again on August 4th for 
another stay of two or three days. He 
has authorized me to give you the fol- 
lowing explanations: 


Tells of Bailey’s Importance 


“Mr. Bailey, in his capacity as Direc- 
tor of Trade and Commerce, is next to 
the Governor the highest official in the 
State of Illinois. He has under his su- 
pervision seven different departments of 
the State including the Insurance De- 
partment. Under the law of Illinois he 
is in each case of insolvency of an in- 
surance company appointed administra- 
tor and at the present time performs 
this duty for sixteen companies in liqui- 
dation. As administrator he is simul- 
taneously representative (liquidator) of 
the Court there. Mr. Bailey has sub- 
mitted and left with me all necessary 
credentials which may be inspected at 
my. office. 

“In accordance with Mr. Bailey’s 
Statement the Marquette National’s 
present assets are negligible and can- 
not be exactly ascertained for the time 
being. Among them are a great num- 
ber of mortgages on farm property in 
the West, but in view of poor crops dur- 
ing the past few years the farmers have 
been unable to pay either interest on 
these mortgages or the principal itself. 
All these mortgages were called for pay- 
ment and Mr. Bailey is about to com- 
mand a number of his men to the west 
for the purpose of ascertaining the true 
value of these farms. When this is done 
they will be sold. It would be a pure 
guess to mention today any figure that 
may be realized from such sale. 
_ ‘A part of the assets of the company 
ls invested in the Pittsburgh Fire In- 
surance Co. This company likewise is 
in the hands of a receiver, its liquida- 
tion being naturally carried through by 
the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. Bailey, 
of course, cannot tell today how long the 
liquidation of the Pittsburgh company 
may last nor what the Marquette Na- 
tional may salvage from it of its as- 
Sets, this being entirely in the hands of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department. 

hese about are the principal assets 
still owned by the Marquette National. 
Against these assets stand liabilities 
amounting to approximately $900,000, in- 
cluding loss reserve which according to 
llinois law are not considered definite 


claims until the time of their final ad- 
justment, 


How He Would Expedite Matters 


th # Mr. Bailey’s opinion the sale of 
ligaideet, Properties and the complete 
quidation will take three or four years. 
‘oie order to expedite and simplify 
For ing Mr. Bailey suggests to the Eu- 
Pean creditors a compromise settle- 
se - e ‘f 
tod sidering the situation as it stands 
claire. € offers the creditors 7% of their 
tp0n he approved by him which offer, 
a 1s Teturn August 4th, he may be 

4 Position to increase to 10% pending 


on the outcome of a certain transaction 
in America regarding which he expects 
to hear before that day. If this trans- 
action turns out favorably he may of- 
fer 10%, otherwise he would have to 
adhere to his 7% offer. 

“In case that the creditors are willing 
to accept this compromise offer Mr. 
Bailey promises to pay the 7% or 10% 
respectively in cash immediately upon 
his return to Zurich on August 4th. 

“If this offer is rejected by one or the 
other creditors it is then left entirely to 
the discretion of the respective claimant 
to bring suit for his claims in America. 
Mr. Bailey, however, draws every credi- 
tor’s special attention to the fact that 
the Illinois Court will insist on proofs 
being submitted for each and every 
claim, such proofs to be supported by 
original records; no account in form of 
a summarized sttaement can be recog- 
nized. 

“As far as premium reserves are con- 
cerned, each risk had to be calculated 
separately on a pro-rata basis, no other 
form of calculating the unearned pre- 
mium to be refunded being acceptable 
to the Court. 

“Similarly this holds true in respect 
to loss reserves, and settled and paid 
losses only can be considered. Claims 
for losses reported in the loss reserves 
will not be recognized until after they 
have been finally settled. All this must 
be substantiated by original documents. 


Discusses Lawyer for German 
Companies 

“Mr. Bailey also made the statement 
that in case of insolvency of the nature 
of the one in question all previously con- 
cluded treaties become null and void as 
from the date of such insolvency. This 
company was declared insolvent on 
April 29, 1927. 

“In the event that the proposition 
made by Mr. Bailey for a compromise 
of 7 to 10% is accepted by a com- 
pany, Mr. Bailey is willing, after a pre- 
liminary audit of its final accounting, to 
pay such percentage in cash without 
further delay and without detailed proofs 
except. of course, items in dispute or 
declined as a whole. Those companies 
that do not accept Mr. Bailey’s propo- 
sition are requested to file suit in the 
court of the State of Illinois; they will 
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have to bear in mind, however, all the 
legal technicalities not to speak of hte 
three-four years’ time which it will take 
to wind up the affairs of the company; 
also the possibility of a depletion of its 
assets before the conclusion of the liqui- 
dation which even may result in an un- 
expected premature cessation of the li- 
quidation due to lack of assets. 

“T have made certain remarks to Mr. 
Bailey which were mentioned to me by 
various companies to the effect that an 
American lawyer from Chicago had of- 
fered his services to some German com- 
panies in an attempt to recover their 
claims against our company. Mr. Bailey 
said that if this be the companies’ wish, 
they are, of course, at liberty to engage 
such lawyer to represent them but they 
should do so with a restriction not to 
pay anything for his services unless he 
can obtain for them at least 30 to 50% 
on their claims. Knowing well enough 
the situation of the Marquette National 
which makes it fully incomprehensible to 
pay even nearly such a percentage, no 
lawyer will ever accept a company’s 
case with such a provision. 

“Considering all the above information 
and statements of Mr. Bailey which I do 
not doubt are based on actual facts here- 
tofore experienced I believe it to be my 
duty to recommend to you the accept- 
ance of Mr. Bailey’s compromise offer 
of 7 to 10%. I admit this to be a very 
meager settlement though nevertheless 
preferable to any legal proceedings in 
America which besides considerable ex- 
pense requires years of waiting with pos- 
sible negative results after all. 

“T respectively request that you let me 
know your decision as soon as possible 
in order to enable me to submit it to 
Mr. Bailey upon his return.” 
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SILENCE 





And Large Chunks of It Come From 
Offices Figuring in Beha Foot- 
notes Action 
Asked by The Eastern Underwriter if 
they had any comments to make rela- 
tive to the footnote rulings of Super- 
intendent Beha in his annual Green 
Book, giving financial statements of fire 
and marine companies, in which heavy 
surplus figures were cut down because 
of manner of reporting items based on 
stock ownership of subsidiary companies, 
officers of the companies affected met 

the inquiries with silence. 
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“Cargo Cover” and Car 
Common Carrier Risk 


ISSUE AT NATIONAL BUREAU 





Liability Company Say That Their 
Property Damage Form Is Not 
Illegal; Points Involved 





An apparently simple question before 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, but in reality not 
simple at all, is “What constitutes cargo 
insurance in common carrier liability ?” 

The number of states having financial 
responsibility laws governing aytomobile 
accidents on the highways is growing. 
There are about 37 of then as respects 
public vehicles. 

To comply with regulation of the act 
as regards common carriers, such as 
buses, jitneys, taxis, etc., state motor 
vehicle departments in a number of 
states have put out certain forms which 
are satisfactory to them. A dispute has 
now arisen in half a dozen states rela- 
tive to the form of property damage 
coverage to be accepted where the com- 
missioner requires the deletion of the 
words, “except property of others in the 
custody of the carrier,” and the opinion 
has been expressed by some underwriters 
that such a deletion transforms the 
clause, into “cargo insurance,” and is 
therefore illegal for use by liability com- 
panies. 

Attitude of Those Who Say Clause 

Is Not Illegal 


The attitude of those who think the 
clause is not illegal follows: 

“The point that this is cargo insurance 
is not well taken as the resulting prop- 
erty damage clause is liability insurance. 
The risk assumed is not the safe passage 
of any cargo or any hazards concerning 
the cargo but is still merely the Icgal 
liability of the assured for loss or dam- 
age for which he may be responsible 
arising from the ownership or operation 
of his car. 

“The law permits the liability company 
to insure such liability with respect both 
to persons and to property. The excep- 
tion ordinarily made in the liability 
clause is for underwriting reasons only. 
Obviously, legal liability of the common 
carrier for goods in transit is much 
greater than that of an ordinary motor 
vehicle owner who carries no goods. lf 
the property damage rate is right for 
the one it is certainly wrong for the 
other. Hence, the common carrier’s lia- 
bility could not be assumed as the regu- 
lar property damage rate. The fact that 
all liability companies do commonly in- 
clude liability for damage done to the 
baggage of passengers which is certain- 
ly a common ecarrier’s liability shows 
that no legal distinction is involved.” 

How Situation Is Met 


This situation has been met by several 
companies issuing the clause in the form 
desired by the state commissions, but 
exercising underwriting judgment on the 
type of risk which they will assume. That 
is to say, they are willing to cover prop- 
erty damage in case of passenger buses 
but not in case of common carriers of 
freight. Of course, in no case do they 
hold out to the assured the idea that 
coverage given is complete cargo insur- 
ance. The fact is that common carriers 
of freight need ordinary inland marine 
policies to add to liability insurance. 





KEEPS TITLE 


James Ferguson, who for 47 years has 
been underwriter for the Northern Mar- 
itime Insurance Co. of England, has re- 
signed, but will continue to hold the title 
as deputy chairman. 


Tell Liverpool’s Story 
In Special Edition 


BIG NUMBER OF “DAILY POST” 





Page Each for Royal and Liverpool & 
London & Globe; Extended Descrip- 
tion of Gladstone Dock System 





The Liverpool “Daily Post” has issued 
a large. illustrated special number deal- 
ing with the foundation of Liverpool’s 
greatness. At the time of the Norman 
conquest Liverpool was but a group of 
mud huts. Next to nothing was known 
about it until 1207, when King John, on 
the lookout for a good jumping off spot 
for Ireland, made it a borough, turned 
the serfs and fishermen into free bur- 
gesses and encouraged other of his sub- 
jects to take up their residence there 
and to utilize the tidal creed on the 
south side as a port. Two years later 
Henry III extended the royal favors 
and the little borough thrived wonder- 
fully. 

After being under baronial authority, 
its old charters were renewed in 1333 by 
King Edward III and before the four- 
teenth century was over Liverpool be- 
came very prominent, especially in in- 
dustry and commerce. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century the town was in 
trouble and began to go back. In the 
seventeenth century it bore its full share 
of the clash of arms in the Civil War 
which established the Cromwellian dic- 
tatorship. Then trade began to revive, 
sugar and tobacco filled the warehouses 
and factories, and nothing has stopped 
the growth of the city since. 

The first wet dock in the world was 
completed in 1715 where now stands the 
Liverpool custom house, and soon after 
came the deepening of the Mersey river 
and channel. By 1751 the port owned 
220 vessels. 


Runs Stories of Insurance Companies 

The Liverpool “Daily Post” supple- 
ment prints some interesting stories 
about the founders of Liverpool great- 
ness. Most of them are shipping men, 
including Sir Samuel Cunard, founder of 
the Cunard line, and Thomas H. Ismay 
of the White Star. Pages are devoted 
to both the Cunard and the White Star 
lines and to the Furness Withy organ- 
ization which now consists of a large 
number of Consolidated fleets, and the 
Harrison line founded by Thomas Har- 
rison. 

Pages are given to both the Royal and 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, with 
pictures of Hugh Lewis, general man- 
ager of the Liverpool, and W. R. Glaze- 
brook, chairman, and J. Atkinson, 
general manager of the Royal. 

One of the most interesting stories in 


‘minating in such ships as the 


the supplement discusses the Gladstone 
Dock System, which is described as the 
crowning .achievement of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbor Board.. In discussing 
this the Liverpool “Daily Post” says: 
“In 1906 the Mersey Docks & Har- 
bor Board obtained Parliamentary pow- 
ers for the construction of the Gladstone 
Dock System in accordance with plans 
prepared during the period when the 
late Anthony G. Lyster occupied the po- 
‘sition of Engineer-in-Chief to the Board. 
The Act was not obtained a moment too 
soon in view of the immensity and ur- 
gency of the task to be undertaken. 
“For some years the size of the steam- 
ers employed in the Atlantic passenger 
trade had been steadily increasing, cul- 
‘Maure- 
tania.” In 1910, however, the building 
of the ‘Aquitania’ was projected, with di- 


‘mensions which rendered it imperative 


that larger docks should be constructed 
to accommodate vessels of her size, for 
at the time in question no graving dock 
existed, either in Liverpool or elsewhere, 
capable of accommodating so large a 
vessel. This challenge of the shipbuild- 
er to the Mersey Docks and Harbor 
Board, as the constructors of the great- 
est system of docks in the world, was 
promptly accepted. It was realized, 
however, that it would be impossible to 
complete the entire Gladstone Dock: sys- 
tem as planned during the two years 
which would be occupied in the build- 
ing of the ‘Aquitania.’ A modification 
of the plans was therefore decided upon. 
The original scheme had included a huge 
graving (or dry) dock, and it was de- 
cided that this should be immediately 
constructed with a separate entrance to 
the river, pending the completion of the 
whole system. 

“So began a race between the ship- 
builder and the dock engineer and it is 
to the credit of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbor Board that the Gladstone Grav- 
ing Dock was completed some months 
ahead of the actual time when its exist- 
ence was imperatively required. 

“That Dock was formally opened by 
His Majesty King George V on the 11th 
of July, 1913. It was so designed that 
it might serve as an ordinary wet or 
floating dock in which vessels might lie 
to embark and disembark their passen- 
gers and cargo and take in their bunker 
coal, and also as a graving dock in which 
the hulls of such vessels might be ex- 
amined, painted and repaired when ne- 
cessary. It has now been incorporated 
in the Gladstone Dock System for use 
as a graving dock only, and the sepa- 
rate entrance to the river has been 
closed. 


Signal War Service 


“The new dock had been in use for 
little more than a year prior to the Great 
War, which was destined to place the 
most enormous strain upon the ports of 
this country. The immense value of the 
Gladstone Dock to the nation was proved 
in the earliest days. The ‘Aquitania,’ 
which, fortunately, happened to be in the 
dock on the fateful day upon which war 
was declared, was immediately taken 
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over by the Admiralty in accordance 
with their powers, for conversion into 
an armed cruiser. 


“From the day of her departure under 
sealed orders, the Gladstone Dock was in 
constant use, either as a wet dock for 
the berthing of our largest liners or as 
a dry dock for the re-conditioning of 
liner after liner, taken over for war ser- 
vice, and for the repair of great battle- 
ships. 


“Generally their restoration to active 
service at the earliest possible moment 
was a matter of the gravest urgency and 
the Naval Authorities had _ repeated 
cause to express their gratification that 
such a dock as the Gladstone was at 
their disposal. The full story of the 
Gladstone Dock’s war service has never 
been fully told, nor is this the place in 
which it can be attempted; but no one 
will appreciate more deeply than His 
Majesty the King the fact that the Dock 
which he opened in 1913 proved to be 
of incalculable service to that arm of 
the service to which he is personally de- 
voted. 

“The Gladstone Dock System is larger 
and deeper than any other dock previ- 
ously constructed, and its treble-story 
sheds constitute an unparalleled achieve- 
ment in regard to working facilities. 


“Mere hugeness alone gives little claim 
to distinction, and it is the entrance lock 
which will add particular lustre to the 
fame of the designers and engineers of 
the Gladstone Dock System. It is the 
aim of a Port Authority where there is 
a great range of tide, as at Liverpool, 
to endeavor to construct locks of such 
a dimension as will enable the largest 
vessels to dock or undock at almost any 
state of the tide. This condition is se- 
cured by the entrance lock to the New 
Gladstone System. 


Conquering Conditions 


“As the Mersey Docks and Harbor 
Board could not change tidal conditions, 
it resolved that its greatest and newest 
dock should be so constructed that it 
might be entered by even the largest 
vessels at practically any state of the 
tide, and that resolution has been car- 
ried out by the provision of the great 
entrance lock. 

“The lock is 1,070 c in length and 
B.—The s.s. ‘Ad- 
riatic’, which is expected to be the first 
vessel to berth in the dock, is 725 feet 
long and 75¥2 feet wide.) 

“The lock is divided into two sections 
closed by a pair of gates at each end and 
a pair in the centre of the lock. Each 
leaf of these three pairs of steel gates 
weighs, approximately, 500 tons, and this 
will enable the reader to appreciate the 
immensity of the task. The six leaves 
were constructed at the river end.” 





AMEND COTTON TARIFF ABROAD 


London Underwriters are now using 
a slightly different form of marine pol- 
icy (following their action in meeting 
with the Alexandria Marine Underwrit. 
ers Association), amending clause “ a” of 
the Alexandria Cotton Tariff Chaiees: 

This clause, which formerly read: 
“This policy does not include the risks 
of fire and damage by exposure to 
weather prior to shipment” now reads 
“This policy does not include the risks 
of (1) Fire prior to shipment, (2) ex 
posure to weather.” The alteration has 
been made with a view to making it 
clear that the reference in Clauses (a), 
(b) and (c) to damage by exposure to 
weather applies to the whole period cov- 
ered by the policy. Other alterations im 
Institute Clauses are: 

Excess Clause—Hulls. T. L. O. and 
Excess Clause—Word “salvage” insert- 
ed between the words “General Aver- 
age” and “Salvage charges” in the Ex- 
cess Clause. 

Institute Clauses for Builders’ Risks— 
Following wording added to Clause 
“But warranted that all trials shall be 
carried out within a distance by watef 
of 100 nautical miles of the place of con- 
struction or held covered at a rate 1 
be arranged.” 
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CASUALTY anv SURETY NEWS | 





50% Of Great American Indemnity 
Agents Represent Parent Company 





President Phillips Makes Some Interesting Com- 
ments on Fire and Casualty Company Affilia- 
tions; Plans That Guide Company Which 
Recently Celebrated First Birthday; 
Coins a New Phrase as Describing 
the Company’s Administration, 
‘Conservative Aggressiveness’ 


The relations which exist between a fire insurance company and its casualty 
company running mate are discussed in an interesting fashion in some material 
about the Great American Indemnity, which Jesse S. Phillips, president of the 
Great American Indemnity, has prepared for one of the publications of Alfred M. 
Best & Co. This article has to do with the progress of the company since it started 
shortly more than a year ago, with its plan or operations as respects the parent 
company, the Great American, and its association affiliations; and makes a number 
of observations which will hold the attention of executives, one of them being that 
half the producers of the indemnity company were recruited from the agency force 
of the parent company. The article follows: 


On July 12, 1927, the Great American 
Indemnity Co. completed its first year 
as an active participant in the business 
of casualty insurance and_suretyship. 
The story of its origin and of its adven- 
tures during this first year of business 
activity is replete with details of inter- 
est to those who follow the fortunes of 
new ventures of this character because 
of the extraordinary conditions which 
have surrounded the operations of the 
company from its very inception. 


Company’s Policy 


Organized as a running mate to the 
fire companies comprising the Great 
American fleet, the indemnity company 
was incorporated April 12, 1926, received 
its license from the New York Insurance 
Department on May 8, 1926, and, com- 
pletely equipped as to personnel and un- 
derwriting forms, inaugurated the trans- 
action of business through its Metropoli- 
tan branch office in New York City on 
July 12, 1926, 

It was the announced intention of the 
officers of the company to extend its op- 
erations slowly and to pursue a policy of 
conservative aggressiveness — conserva- 
tism in the selection of business; aggres- 
sion in procuring it. That this policy 
has produced results is evident from the 
achievements of the company during its 
first year of business activity: 

“Whereas the goal established at the outset 
was $2,000,000 of premiums. the actual writings 
of the first year exceeded this figure by a 
Margin in excess of $250,000. 
amy teres it was anticipated that some five 
dred yen agents would be procured, over six hun- 

wenty-five producers were actually under 
Contract at the close of the year.” 

Quietly pursuing its course with con- 
erence affiliations binding it to the use 
of standard rates and commissions, with 
Its territory limited to the twenty-seven 
states and territories producing approx- 
mately 85% of the available casualty 
and bonding business, the company first 


established four departmental offices at 
San Francisco, Chicago, Boston and New 
York so that its service might be made 
available in widely separated sections of 
the country and then began intensively 
to develop agency connections. 
Inter-Company Relations 

In this process the relationship with 
the parent company proved of inesti- 
mable value. The indemnity company 
filled a long felt want and was therefore 


. enthusiastically received by the field rep- 


resentatives of the fire fleet. Fully 50% 
of the producers of the indemnity com- 
pany were recruited from the agency 
force of the parent company and running 
mates. In many cases the indemnity 
company was able to bring new agents 
to its companion fire companies. It is 
quite evident from this experience that 
the agents of the country have come to 
expect comprehensive service from the 
companies they represent, and that there 
is a distinct advantage in an arrange- 
ment which offers producers facilities in 
all lines except life insurance. 
_It is reasonable to predict that- the 
time is not far distant when fire or cas- 
ualty insurance carriers operating inde- 
pendently will find it difficult to make 
satisfactory progress. It is also obvious 
that the task of planting a casualty com- 
pany as running mate of a fire group is 
daily becoming more difficult—a_ condi- 
tion which will undoubtedly hasten the 
consummation of arrangements which 
many of the larger fire groups now in 
the field must inevitably make to supply 
broader facilities to their agency forces. 
Much has been said of the executive 
staff of the new company, each member 
of which is a recognized expert in his 
particular field. In entering the business 
fully equipped with expert technicians in 
every phase of its activities, the indem- 
nity company incurred a_ considerable 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Arguments Against 
Government Insurance 


QUEBEC WOULD ENTER ARENA 





C-nadian Associations Prepare Brief 
Saying That Country Should Not 
Disturb Private Enterprise 





A batch of arguments against Govern- 
ment insurance furnishes the gist of a 
report of the Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Province of Quebec and 
the Canadian Casualty Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. They conclude a brief they 
have prepared in both French and Eng- 
lish, entitled, “Why Quebec Province 
Should Retain Private Insurance on a 
Competitive Plan for Industrial Acci- 
dents Rather Than Adopt a Monopolis- 
tic Government Plan of Insurance,” as 
follows: 

“In some quarters it seems a popular 
and easy thing to shout for a Govern- 
ment administration of insurance busi- 
ness, or any other kind of private busi- 
ness. Governments are popularly sup- 
posed to be able to perform miracles and 
Government ownership or operation as- 
sented to be the cure for all the faults 
of private enterprise. However, intelli- 
gent people who think, know that Gov- 
ernments are composed of men who have 
only human powers and capacity. Gov- 
ernments must employ men to do their 
work. A man works for a Government 
at best does no better than a man who 
works for himself or for a private em- 
ployer. They cannot and do not per- 
form the impossible or become supermen 
by reason of their employment. 

“Our citizens have been taught to de- 
pend on private initiative rather than 
Government support. Socialism and 
socialistic schemes are foreign to their 
dispositions and traditions. Monopolis- 
tic Government insurance for workmen’s 
compensation must be recognized as a 
violation of their traditional principles 
and reiected as the entering wedge of 
socialistic government enterprise in all 
kinds of private business.” 

The headlines in the brief tell the 

story of why Quebec should keep out of 
the insurance business. The headlines 
follow: 
“Government Operation of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance Business is the 
Same in Principle as Government Opera- 
tion of Any Other Private Business.” 


“Insurance Has the Right to its Field 
of Enterprise as Has Any Other Busi- 
ness.” 





“Government Enterprise in the Insur- 
ance Business is Only a Preliminary to 
Government Enterprise in Other Fields.” 





“The Best Safeguard of Public Inter 
est in Business Lies in Free Competi- 
tion.” : 





“Government Operation of Business is 
Not as Efficient or Economical as Pri- 
vate. Enterprise.” 





“Government Operation of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance Involves Gov- 
ernment Interference in the Relationships 
of Employers and Employes.” 





“Where Private Insurers Have an Op- 
portunity to Compete With a State Op- 
erated Workmen’s Compensation Fund, 
the Choice of the Insuring Employer is 
Overwhelmingly in Favor of Private 
Insurers.” 





“The ‘Insurance Service’ Offered by 
Private Insurers is Superior to That Of- 
fered by a Government Operated plan 
Whether Monopolistic or Competitive.” 


“Under a Government Monopolistic 
Plan of Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance no Claim Can be Paid Until 
Claim Papers are Complete and Duly 
Authenticated.” 








GETS AMERICAN SURETY BOND 





Erection of Palatial New Home for 
Harold Lloyd Guaranteed by 
$152,700 Bond 


What looks like the erection of a pa- 
latial new residence in California for 
Harold Lloyd, the famous “movie” come- 
dian, is shown by the signing of a con- 
tract bond with the American Surety, 
guaranteeing the building of a two story 
residence and swimming pool for Mr. 
Lloyd to cost $203,600. This bond 
amounts to $152,700. 

It is understood that the Weymouth 
Clowell Co. of Los Angeles will be the 
builders. Marsh & McLennan were the 
brokers in the placing of the bond. 





N. Y. INDEMNITY APPOINTMENT 


The New York Indemnity Company 
has named J. A. Davis & Sons as gen- 
eral agents for surety business at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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F. P. Stanley to Manage 
Glens Falls Indemnity 


ELECTED ITS VICE-PRESIDENT 





Company to Start October 1 Writing 
Automobile, Burglary and Plate 
Glass; Territory Covered 





The new Glens Falls Indemnity took 
on definite form this week when F. P. 
Stanley, now vice-president of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity, was elected its 
vice-president. Mr. Stanley will have 
active management of the organization. 
It is expected that the president will be 
=<. W. West, president of the parent 
company. 

The company will make its debut into 
the casualty world on October 1, writing 





Bee a 


STANLEY 


automobile, burglary and plate glass. 
New lines will be added, consistent with 
the progress made, so that by the first 
of 1928 all casualty and bonding depart- 
ments will be functioning. The home 
office, of course, will be in Glens Falls, 
N.Y: 

Plans are now being completed to en- 
ter the company in all of the New Eng- 
land states and most of the middle At- 
lantic states. 

Stanley Once Ran “Movie” Theatre 

Mr. Stanley, who resigns from the 
Norwich Union Indemnity on August 31, 
attended Cornell University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, following which he 
showed his natural aptitude for business 
by buying a “movie” house in Little 
Falls, N. Y., for $500, running it suc- 
cessfully for a year, and then selling it 
for $2,500. The assets of the business 
at the time he bought it consisted only 
of good will and the moving picture ma- 
chine. After this experience he became 
a surveyor on the New York State Barge 
Canal. Then he moved to Hartford, 
Conn., and tried his hand as assistant 
buyer of a retail haberdashery business. 

In 1917 Mr. Stanley enrolled in the 
training school course of the Travelers, 
leaving behind him his various experi- 
ences in other lines of endeavor. He 
completed the course creditablv and was 
sent out to Cleveland as a special agent 
where he stayed for eleven months. Re- 
turning to the home office he was put 
in charge of the casualty end of the 
training school and conducted the classes 
for three years, all the while laying a 
firm foundation for his own future in 
the business. Another promotion came 
along when he was transferred to the 
agency department as an agency assist- 
ant. 

Joins Norwich Union Indemnity 

In 1924 he resigned from the Travel- 
ers and joined the Norwich Union In- 
demnity as superintendent of agents, 
which was followed two years later by 
his advancement to be vice-president 
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of the company in charge of production. 

Mr. Stanley’s forte has been educa- 
tional work. During the past few years 
he has spoken at any number of agency 
meetings on salesmanship and kindred 
subjects, stressing consistently that to 
be a good casualty or bonding agent one 
must have the proper educational back- 
ground. He is the author of a new cor- 
respondence course in thirty lessons 
which will be ready early in the fall. 
Details of this course are described on 
another page of this issue. 


CERTIFICATION CHANGE 
Longshoremen’s Act Certificates to Be 
issued by Deputy Compensation 
Commissioner 
A change in the method of issuing 
certificates showing that an employer 
has complied with the provisions of the 
longshoremen’s and _ harbor’ workers’ 
compensation act is now being made, as 
the permanent offices for deputy com- 
missioner in all fourteen districts have 

been established. 

The certificates will now be issued by 
the deputy in charge of the district. 

Insurance companies writing insurance 
under the act hereafter will report to the 
deputy all policies issued by them to an 
employer operating in such district and 
the deputy commissioner will issue and 
send to the employer a certificate of 
compliance with the act. The report re- 
ferred to will be made upon a printed 
card to be provided by the insurance 
company. 

Reports from insurance companies of 
the issue of policies and endorsements 
should be sent to the district offices from 
the home office of the insurance com- 
pany, except where a company wishes 
to authorize its agencies in any compen- 
sation district to certify to the issuing 
of these policies, it will notify the deputy 
commissioner of that district of the 
agencies authorized and reports from 
such agencies will have the same effect 
as if the notice had been given from the 
home office. 








R. L. CROSSLEY MAKES CHANGE 

Robert L. Crossley is now in his new 
job as production manager for the Com- 
mercial Casualty surety department in 
New York. This appointment is in keep- 
ing with the company’s plans for inten- 
sive development of this line of business 
in the metropolitan district. 

Mr. Crossley comes from the New 
York office of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety where he has been for four years 
in surety development work. Prior to 
that he was with the Newark office of 
the Fidelity & Casualty. 


COMPLIMENTS GOOD WORK 

The Fidelity & Casualty pays a well- 
deserved compliment to Cheetham & 
Ascherman, Inc., its agents at William- 
son, N. Y., in the current “Service Bul- 
letin” for having produced $40,000 in 
premiums during 1926 in a town of less 
than 3,500 population. 








TO REVISE N. Y. STATE RATES 
Become Effective Oct. 1 On All Com- 


pensation Lines; General Rate 


Level Unaffected by Changes 


Workmen’s compensation rates in New 
York State are to be revised on October 
1. This revision does not change the 
general rate level either up or down, but 
many of the classifications will be ad- 
justed more nearly to conform to the ex- 
perience. The new rates have been filed 
with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment for approval. 

In a letter to members Leon S. Senior, 
manager of the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board, has stated that pending 
the approval of the rates, policies are not 
te be issued at rates now in force for 
business to be written October 1 or 
thereafter. He adds: “In exceptional 
cases, where it may be absolutely neces- 
sary to issue policies covering New York 
State risks, it is suggested that such 
policies shall be written without naming 
specific rates, leaving the rate question 
open for future determination and ap- 
proval by the board.” 








D. J. SULLIVAN FETED 


Daniel J. Sullivan, deputy commis- 
sioner for New England under the Fed- 
eral Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act, was given a reception by the 
Boston Association of Claim Executives 
recently. Remarks were made by Percy 
W. Linscott of the Employers’ Liability ; 
Thomas McGehearty of the Liberty Mu- 
tual; Dudley H. Holman of the United 
States Mutual Liability; Martin L. 
Hines of the Travelers; Laban N. Jenks 
of the American Mutual Liability, and 
Mr. Sullivan. J. Frank Scannell of the 
Federal Mutual Liability presided. The 
deputy commissioner comes from Carson 
City, Nevada, and was chairman of the 
Nevada Industrial Department. 





BALTIMORE AGENCY MERGER 


P. D. Callum, one of the leading cas- 
ualty men of Baltimore, has consolidated 
his interests with Henry M. Warfield- 
Roloson Co., Inc., of that city, and will 
have the title of secretary. Mr. Callum 
will continue to look after the Columbia 
Casualty business which he has been 
handling but has resigned the Caledon- 
ian. 

In Baltimore insurance circles Mr. 
Callum is especially popular, being pres- 
ident of the Insurance Society there; 
president of the Safety Engineering 
Club of Baltimore, a vice-chairman of 
the board of control of the Baltimore 
Safety Council and a specialist in acci- 
dent prevention. 





TO TALK AT MILWAUKEE 


F. P. Stanley, the newly-elected vice- 
president of the Glens Falls Indemnity, 
is to speak at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Agents’ Association in 
Milwaukee on August 19. His subject 
will be “Insurance Salesmanship.” 





———.., 
—— 


Flood Failed to Stop 


Black, Rogers & Co, 





SHOWS GAIN OVER LAST YEAR 





How General Agent of Maryland Cas. 
ualty in New Orleans Bravely 
Met New Conditions 





No agency could have been blamed for 
becoming discouraged in the face of such 
conditions as prevailed during the period 


- of the recent flood in the lower Missis- 


sippi Valley. Usually such demoralizing 
conditions as exist in the flooded section 
of the country bring heavy cancellations, 
and any agency which showed a falling 
off in business during that time would 
have had a justifiable excuse. 

Black, Rogers & Co., Ltd., who are 
general agents for the Maryland Casual- 
ty covering the states of Mississippi, 
Louisiana and east Texas, the flooded 
area, needed no such excuse as _ their 
figures for the month of June clearly 
show. 

Faced with the possibility of cancel- 
lations, the New Orleans agency bravely 
determined to meet this condition. They 
expected to feel a slump but determined 
to recoup the loss before the end of the 
year. 

“Refusing to be dismayed by discour- 
aging conditions,” says the “Budget,” a 
Maryland Casualty publication, “they set 
about with a will and planned to meet 
and overcome such a serious situation, 


$6,000,000 Ahead of Last Year 

“The will to win produced more im- 
mediate results than they, no doubt, 
dared hope for. June, instead of show- 
ing figures in red ink, gave the Black, 
Rogers organization gross premiums of 
$76,471.88 against gross premiums for the 
same month in 1926 of $69,195.59. Can- 
cellations in 1926 were $5,159.56; in 
1927, $5,225.56. Net premiums in June 
1927 were $71,246.32 while in June 1% 
they amounted to $64,036.03, showing an 
11% increase over last year’s figures. 

“The increases were largely in lines 
other than compensation and employers 
liability. Burglary premiums increased 
over 60% and mechanical lines more than 
400%. 5 

“Here are the comparative figures 1! 
these lines: 














Burglary June 1927........ $3,144.61 
Burglary June 1926........ 1,893.19 
WHCTCASE svc crane see escnes $1,251.42 
Boiler June 1927.......... $9,344.66 
Boiler Jane 1926; .0..:..4 1,863.98 
UHerease! .. csce2 ee parece $7,480.68 











NANZ JOINS METROPOLITAN 

Theodore P. Nanz, claims attorney 0 
the U. S. Casualty, has resigned to joll 
the Metropolitan Casualty as a claim alt 
ditor at its home office. Mr. Nanz wi 
connected with the U. S. Casualty fot 
six years and had charge of New Yot 
State claims. Previous to that he wa 
with the United States F. & G,, first # 
claim examiner at the home office !! 
Baltimore, and later as assistant super 
intendent of claims in the companys 
New York office. 





















FLYER ASKS INSURANCE 
Insurance was again demanded by! 
trans-Atlantic aviator when Mauritt 
Drouhin, who plans to fly from Pati 
to New York, insisted upon having ade 
quate arrangements made for his fat 
ily by Charles A. Levine, backer of tht 
flight. Apparently unable to find! 
French company willing to take the 1s 
Mr. Levine arranged to deposit 300 
francs as an insurance fund. 
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VASSAR GIRLS’ VACATION 
Miss ‘Miriam Hamilton, daughter ° 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of t 
Federal Life Insurance Company, 4 a 
dent at Vassar, spent the first month 
her vacation this year adjusting clalf™ 
of the company. She surprised 
father on returning from college by sf 
ing she would like to spend quite a lit 
of her vacation getting some _practi@ 
business experience. 
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Keener Public Interest 
In Casualty Coverages 


RICHARDSON’ GIVES REASONS 





















































































































































































R 
5 General Accident Chief Believes It Due 
to “Money’s Worth” Value of 
Casualty Expenditures 
or A rapid education on the part of the 
ch American public to the value of all Hee 
od of indemnity coverage 1s seen by Fred- 
s- erick Richardson, United States man- 
ng ME ager, General Accident, who discusses 
on this development in his message this 
ns, month to the field force. Despite a de- 
ng crease in fire insurance premiums due 
ald to reduced stocks of merchandise and 
somewhat to reduced values, Mr. Rich- 
are ardson points out that the casualty busi- 
al- ness has forged ahead. Ae 
pi, “There has been a substantial increase 
ded HH in the volume of premiums during the 
leit first half of 1927,” he says, “1n which the 
tly HB General Accident has shared to the ex- 
tent of $1,500,000.” Then he asks : 
cel: “What is the reason for this increase! 
vely Certainly not to any greater trade activ- 
‘hey HH ity than there was last year because most 
ined MM of the trade indicators are lower rather 
the than higher. Not to any marked in- 
crease in rates because there has been 
. ” 
on none. ; ee 
’ People Getting Their Money's Wort! 
b, Mr. Richardson continues by sayings 
1 “| hardly think there is anything people 
‘ are buying today from which they get 
. more value for their money than they do 
1M HM ont of their casualty insurance expendi- 
oui tures. The general efficiency of the 
how- companies, the low administration costs 
lack, HM and the careful investment of the assets 
ng ot are enabling us to return more out of 
the the casualty insurance dollar than has 
Cat Be ever been returned out of any other in- 
+ ER urance dollar excepting life where the 
June HM conditions are not comparable. We not 
1926 only give protection but valuable services 
ng We which would be costly for individuals 11 
be they had to perform them themselves, 
lin Mi but which because of .our wide opera- 
mass tions are furnished in a most economic 
ty way.” . : | _ 
e the Mr. Richardson urges agents of his 
. company to sell policy contracts on this 
res basis, showing the assured how he gets 
more than his money’s worth in indem- 
44.61 nity and service. It may not have been 
93.19 his turn this year to have losses but, it 
151.42 may be next. “That is the entire prin- 
OLA! Biicipie,” he says. Anything that is worth- 
4.66 while is worth paying for. And when it 
303.98 is understood that rates are closely 
linked up with security it must appeal 
480.68 to any sensible business man that it 1s 
not only a fair thing but his duty to pay 
TAN a fair premium for the protection he 
rey dl roposes to buy. 
to jolt His closing thought is that “we ought 
aim ato be encouraged by the fact that al- 
inz WSithough the country’s business stands 
alty fMMMstill our own goes forward. We are 
w Yor oing our part and the public is learning 
he Waiito appreciate our efforts.” 
first @ so 
-_e PLANNING LIQUIDATION 
patty The Oregon Surety & Casualy, which 
as been in business for the past seven- 
een years, is now planning liquidation 
E and its plans to this end await only the 
* by i PPproval of the attorney general and 
Xt rice he insurance commissioner of the state. 
’ at According to the “Portland Oregonian,” 
oe de he company has arranged to reinsure its 
noe butstanding business in the Commercial 
his rth asualty, 
4 and i As to the reasons for liquidation, com- 
: ha rise ction in the automobile, casualty and 


















lurety business have become so keen 
hat the company’s stockholders con- 
luded it was to their interest to retire 

















€ company, although it has operated 
Ate ta profit in the past. 
nt of ———— 
“i A CHART ABOUT FIRES 
month @ The Worcester Safety Council has is- 









ng claimigmiued 

































a very useful chart showing fires 
nd their causes, occurring in the sev- 
al wards of the city. Comparisons of 
€se items are designed to stimulate the 
Prrection of outstanding fire hazards by 
akening the pride of citizens in the 
ards having the worst records. 
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Central Surety and 
Insurance Corporation 


Kansas City, Missouri 
CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
As Filed with U. S. Treasury Department 
As of June 30th, 1927 
ASSETS 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate (not over 

fifty percent appraised value) 
Bonds 
Premiums in Process of Collection (not 

over 90 days old) 
Cash in Office and Banks 
Accrued Interest on Investments...........+ 


Other Admitted Assets 
Total 


$295,406.40 
799,605.98 











520,577.8) 
485,855.69 
19,241.50 
5,460.56 


$2,126,147.94 | 




















LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiume.................. 
Reserve for Losses (exclud- 
ing Schedule ‘‘P’’) $35,232.04 
Reserve for Compensation 
and Liability Losses 
(Schedule “‘P’’) 


Reserve for Commissions 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Items Pay- 
able 


Reserve for Reinsurance 


$730,086.57 


seeeceserece 


135,864.70 171,096.74 


143,725.09 


Pertti 











52,836.14 
7,052.58 


1,104,797.12 











Total Reserves 
Capital 
Surplus 





$500,000.00 
521,350.82 











1,021,350.82 
$2,126,147.94 





Capital and Surplus 
Total 














Total Admitted Assets.. $2,126,147.94 


Subscription Notes (Un- ; 
admitted) $102,519.68 
Other Assets Not Admit- 
ted (excluding furni- 
ture, fixtures and sup- 


a 
as prac: 127,436.98 


Gross Assets $2,253,584.92 


Licensed in 40 states, the District of Columbia, and 
with the Federal Government. 

A live company under live management invites you 
to “CENTRALIZE—For Friendly Service. 

To represent this successful institution, address 
Drawer A, Gateway Station, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Fred W. Fleming Dennis Hudson 

President Vice President 

and Agency Manager. a 








24,917.30 




















CANDIDATE FOR SUPREME JUDGE 
s€ ° 


A. S. Phillips, Chr., Mi P 
tion Commission, to Give Up This 
Post Early in 1928 


Alroy S. Phillips of St. Louis, chair- 

man of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission of Missouri, made known 
this week that he will be a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for Su- 
preme Judge. He also stated that he 
will be able to devote only the remain- 
der of 1927 and a part of 1928 to the 
work of the compensation commission 
because of the financial sacrifice which it 
entails. The salary of chairman of the 
commission is but $4,500 a year. 
_ Chairman Phillips was a candidate for 
judge of division No. 1 of the Supreme 
Court in 1922 but was defeated for the 
Republican nomination by former Su- 
preme Judge Conway Elder. Mr. EI- 
der was defeated at the general election 
by Supreme Judge Ragland. 

Under Mr. Phillips’ direction the Mis- 
souri Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission has passed upon more than 46,- 
000 injury claims and has had but few 
appeals taken to the courts. The claims 
approved by the commission and paid 
by employers of the state range from a 
few days’ compensation for minor in- 
juries to death claims in which from 
$11,000 to $13,000 have been paid. Thou- 
sands of the claims have been settled 
through correspondence with little cost 
to either employers, liability insurance 
companies or employes. . 

Chairman Phillips credits the success 
obtained by the Missouri Commission 
to the whole-hearted co-operation of 
employers, insurance adjusters, em- 
ployes, the Associated Industries of Mis- 
souri and the Missouri State Federation 
of Labor. 








BIG DRIVE IN FETZER’S HONOR 
W. A. Alexander & Co., representing 
the Fidelity & Casualty in Chicago, 
showed its appreciation for Wade Fet- 
zer, president of the agency, a month 
or so ago when a special campaign was 
staged in his honor. Mr. Fetzer was 
away in Europe during June and upon 
his return he was pleasantly surprised by 
new business amounting to 2,130 orders 
for a premium volume of $142,132. 
_ As an order was secured the produc- 
ing agent filled out and turned in a spe- 
cial blue order form. All these blue 
slips were then tastefully arranged 
around the four walls of Mr. Fetzer’s 
office on red, white and blue streamers, 
topped around the border with American 
flags and pennants. 





FAREWELL DINNER TO NIAL 

A farewell dinner was given in honor 
of T. M. Nial, assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, this week by his associates 
there. As announced several weeks ago 
in The Eastern Underwriter, Mr. Nial 
has resigned from the bureau to join 
the New York office of the Hartford 
Accident as assistant to Paul Ruther- 
ford, vice-president in charge. 





THE UNEMPLOYED 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board of New York, after a careful in- 
vestigation, reports that only 37.2% of 
the people of the United States are gain- 
fully employed—working for money, to 
put it more plainly. That means that 
there are about 72,000,000 persons at 
home, at school or at play, supported 
and protected by only about one-half 
that many workers. 


AUTO POLICY CANCELLATIONS 

The Board of Appeals, formed under 
the Massachusetts financial responsibil- 
ity automobile act, declined to sustain 
two companies in their effort to cancel 
certain outstanding policies in a hearing 
held this week. The two companies 
were the Globe Indemnity and the Trav- 
elers. 








The Kennedy Insurance Service, of 
which John J. Kennedy is president, has 
leased larger quarters in the Capitol 




















Building, Hartford, Conn. 
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50% Of Great American Indemnity 
Agents Represent Parent Company 


(Continued from page 35) 


expense. But the reasoning behind this 
program was sound. ° 
Building Up Organization 

Considering the excellent reputation of 
the parent company, it was felt that the 
new member of the family must be con- 
ducted with the greatest efficiency from 
the very start; trained personnel was a 
guaranty against failure to live up to a 
cherished reputation acquired over a 
long period of service to the insurance 
public. Then again it was argued that 
a new company competing with well- 
managed companies already established 
in the casualty and bonding business 
would be at a distinct disadvantage un- 
less it could convince producers that it 
was’ equipped to offer service at least 
on a par with that to be obtained else- 
where. And finally, common sense dic- 
tates the conclusion that expert tech- 
nical service must inevitably produce a 
reflection in the loss ratio—the vital in- 
dication of a company’s real success. 

Another point of interest is the com- 
pany’s deliberate limitation of its terri- 
tory. Eventually, any national institu- 
tion must enter every state for the 
transaction of business; else it will fall 
short of achieving its greatest usefulness. 
3ut it was deemed undesirable to travel 
too rapidly in this direction. 

A survey was made to determine the 
states where stock casualty insurance 
companies obtain the great bulk of their 
premium volume. Then a plan was in- 
augnrated of gradually extending the op- 
erations of the company into this terri- 
tory so that as the business grew risks 
were acquired in a reasonably concen- 
trated area, thus facilitating the econom- 
ical development of an organization for 
rendering the necessary services which 
are most important to the proper trans- 
action of the casualty and bonding busi- 
ness. 


This plan has gradually enlarged the 
scope of the company’s operations, but 
as the premium volume is increasing sat- 
isfactorily at present, a temporary halt 
has been called and it is unlikely that 
any new territory will be entered until 
1928. 

Distribution of Stock 

Finally, a word concerning the com- 
pany’s policy in regard to the distribu- 
tion of stock. A stock insurance com- 
pany depends for the production of busi- 
ness upon an extensive network of pro- 
ducers. located in every section of the 
country. These producers naturally de- 
mand service and unquestioned security, 
but they are likely to have a more per- 
sonal interest in the company they rep- 
resent if they feel that they are in some 
manner a partner in the enterprise. To 
stimulate this interest it was decided not 
to dispose of stock of the indemnity com- 
pany in the open market but to offer it 
to producers so that they might actively 
participate financially in the affairs of the 
company. In addition, several produc- 
ers were elected to the board of direc- 
tors. Asa result, the company’s slogan, 
“Agents Call It Their Company,” has 
become more than an empty phrase. 
Many producers have become stockhold- 
ers and actual experience has demon- 
strated the wisdom of thus bringing rep- 
resentatives from the field into this par- 
ticular relationship to the home office. 

In the future the company will con- 
tinue to operate in conformity with its 
established policies, for these have been 
tested by actual experience and have 
been found to be productive of good re- 
sults. For the calendar year 1927 the 
goal was set at $3,000,000 of premiums; 
but the writings of the first six months 
would indicate that here again anticipa- 
tions will be exceeded by a comfortable 
margin. 








TO STRESS ROUND TABLE TALKS 





Health & Accident Conference Gives 
Out Topics for Toronto Meeting; 
Foster to Deliver Welcome 
The Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference, now busily engaged in 
rounding out the program for its twen- 
ty-sixth annual meeting on September 
15 to 17 at the King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, sent out word to its members this 
week that the outstanding feature of the 
meeting will be a series of round table 
discussions, each introduced by a careful- 

ly prepared paper. 
The seven subjects to be discussed are 


“Agency Organization and Manage- 
ment”; “Overinsurance”; “Underwrit- 
ing”; “Termination of Policies by Com- 
pany”; “Collection of Renewal Pre- 


miums”; Claims Paid,” and “Claims Re- 
jected.” 

R. Leighton Foster, superintendent of 
insurance for the Province of Ontario, 
whose ability as a speaker is well known, 
is to deliver the address of welcome. 





GET OLD TROY AGENCY 





Standard Accident Now Represented in 
That City by Geer Agency Which 
Started in 1858 

Gilbert Geer, Jr., & Co., Inc., one of 
the oldest agencies in Troy, New York, 
has been appointed general agent of the 
Standard Accident in that city. The 
firm was established in 1858 and has 
been in continuous operation ever since. 
Wm. C. Geer, its president, who is a 
nephew of the late Gilbert Geer, the 
founder of the agency, has been in the 
business for fifty-one years. 

The Geer Agency recently purchased 
the business of the late Frank T. Hill, 
who had been general agent for the 
Standard at Troy for seventeen years, 


TO OBSERVE J. H. THOM MONTH 





Entire Field Force of Standard Acci- 
dent Ready for September Drive 
Honoring His 40th Anniversary 


A few weeks ago John H. Thom, vice- 
president, Standard Accident, was the 
recipient of a handsome desk clock and 
barometer on the occasion of his for- 
tieth anniversary with the company. The 
presentation was made at a company 
conference and was doubly impressive 
in that eighteen long service men were 
the donors of the gift. 


Now the Standard has made known 
that the entire month of September will 
be devoted to a special drive in honor of 
Mr. Thom’s two score years with the 
organization. The fifteen branch offices 
and more than five thousand agents are 
giving their co-operation in this cam- 
paign, which, because of Mr. Thom’s 
personal popularity with the field forces, 
is expected to be productive of a big 
volume of business. 

For thirty-five years he has directed 
the underwriting policy of the Stand- 
ard, first having been connected with the 
railroad instalment department, later 
with the liability department, and now as 
vice-president in contact with all depart- 
ments and operations of the company. 
His reputation as a casualty underwriter 
is widespread. 

Mr. Thom was one of the pioneers in 
the liability’: business and a member of 
the so-called old liability conference. As 
such, he directed the early work of col- 
lecting statistics and the development and 
working out of manuals, classifications 
and rules. His paper on liability, pre- 
pared when the business was voung, has 
been a guide for reforms and improve- 
ments in liability practice. 


Says Agents Solicit 
Inadequate Insurance 


VIEWS OF W. W. GARRABRANT 





Newark General Agent of Connecticut 
General Urges $100 Weekly Accident 
Benefits; Other Suggestions 





W. W. Garrabrant, general agent in 
Newark for the Connecticut General, has 
scme pertinent things to say about acci- 
dent insurance and how it helps an agent 
to build a good clientele in the current 
issue of the company’s Bulletin. He also 
gives some helpful suggestions for ob- 
taining such business and keeping it on 
the company’s books. 

“In accident insurance,” writes Mr. 
Garrabrant, “the company has provided 
us with an implement for building a cli- 
entele which is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

Continuing, Mr. Garrabrant says: 
“From my experience in writing acci- 
dent insurance, I find the average agent 
solicits and writes a policy for an inade- 
quate amount of weekly indemnity; he 
thereby loses an oppertunity to cover a 
policyholder adequately and the policy- 
holder does not attach the same value 
to his contract as he would if it provided 
an income in proper proportion to his 
earning capacity. 

“In a policy written for the proper 
amount, the insured feels the company 
in guaranteeing him approximately his 
income in the event of disability, where- 
as, a $25 weekly indemnity policy to a 
man earning from $100 to $200 per week 
means little in the way of protection. He 
attaches little importance to policy of 
this character and is likely to cancel 
upon expiration. 

Had Little Protection 


“A case came to my attention where 
a policyholder earning $150 per week was 
carrying a policy providing $25 per week 
indemnity. He wrote to this office re- 
questing cancellation upon expiration of 
the policy. I saw him and agreed that 
if I were in his position I would also 
cancel the policy as it was inadequate 
protection. He looked at me with some 
surprise until I explained the fact that 


$25 per week meant nothing to him, but °° 


$100 per week would be of real benefit 
and in the event of disability, his fam- 
ily would carry on in the same way and 
manner as they were now living. He 
saw the point and became quite enthu- 
siastic about a policy for adequate pro- 
tection and gave me his application. I 
am sure I will have no difficulty in re- 
newing this policy as it really means the 
difference between proper protection and 
practically no protection to him. He 
knows now that if he is disabled, he will 
have sufficient weekly indemnity to at 
least cover his living expenses.” 
Ask Return of Policy 


Mr. Garrabrant suggests that in a 
case where a policyholder has lapsed his 
accident insurance or refused to accept 
a new policy, the agent should attempt 
to renew or “place his policy” by asking 
the insured to return the policy to him. 

“The agent might say,” observed Mr. 
Garrabrant, “that from his experience, 
it is very essential that the policy be re- 
turned to the home office, as it would 
be very unfortunate in the event of the 
policyholder’s death to have the widow 
come into the office expecting to receive 
the principal sum of an accident policy 
and find that the policyholder had neg- 
lected to pay his premium. 

“The feelings of the widow or the pol- 
icyholder’s heirs can be imagined and 
the suggestion made to the policyholder 
that there possibly might be a feeling 
that the husband after all was not so 
careful to protect his family as he might 
have been. At any rate, it would be a 
great shock to the widow or heirs and 
a very disagreeable task for the com- 
pany to say that the policy was not in 
force. Bringing this matter to the pol- 
icyholder’s attention makes an excellent 


—= 


solicitation for life insurance as well as 
for accident insurance cover.” 

Mr. Garrabrant is of the opinion that 
a human interest story, told to a pros- 
pective client, regarding a widow who 
has come to the office with a cancelled 
life or accident insurance policy, puts 
the prospect in an emotional or recep- 
tive mood and gives the agent an oppor- 
tunity to sell him additional life or acci- 
dent protection. 

Mr. Garrabrant says agents who over- 
look this method in soliciting either ac- 
cident or life insurance miss an excel- 
lent opportunity, as he has found it to 
be a very successful one. 





EVERY WORKMAN BELONGS 





“Social Insurance Organization” of Rus- 
sia Described by Writer in 
New York “World” 

The Social Insurance Organization, to 
which every wage-earner ‘in Russia be- 
longs, was described by Louis Fisher in 
an article in the New York “World” 
of August 7. Mr. Fisher, who spends 
much of his time in Russia, states that 
$33,000,000 will be*spent by the insurance 
organization to combat unemployment 
in the current year. 

“A clue to the number of wage earn- 
ers in the Soviet Republic is found in 
the publications of the Social Insurance 
Organization, which now counts 9,000,0% 
members and _ boasts of a_ budget 
of $450,000,000 during t+ ~226-1927 fiscal 
year,” writes Mr. Fisner. 

“Insurance fees for workers’ insurance 
are paid into the organization by the 
employers, whether State, co-operative 
or private. The fee per individual equals 
between 13 and 14% of his salary. The 
Social Insurance Organization pays bene- 
fits in case of death, illness or incapaci- 
tation, and maintains hospitals, dispen- 
saries and sanatoria for its members.” 





TWELVE-IN-ONE AUTO POLICY 





Made Possible by America Fore-Fidel- 
ity & Casualty Affiliation; Now 
Ready to Sell 
The combination America Fore-Fidel- 
ity & Casualty automobile policy is be- 
ing featured by the latter company this 
month in its “Service Bulletin” as a 
twelve-in-one policy of automobile pro- 

tection. 

The policy will cover personal liability, 
property damage, theft, collision, plate 
glass, fire and lightning, tornado, earth- 
quake, transportation, water damage, 
hail and explosion. The Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty has advised its agents that the 
coverage is now ready to sell and offers 
a new broadside type of advertising cit- 
cular for its agents’ use in soliciting. 

The statement is made that it will not 
be necessary for an assured to take all 
of the twelve coverages, but they are 
there if wanted and constitute complete 
protection. ; 

The new policy is called the first, fruit 
of the Fidelity & Casualty’s affiliation 
with the America Fore Group. It 3 
mentioned as a forerunner of other 
group propositions that will be de\ eloped 
in the future. 





200,000 $1 POLICIES 

The Denver “Post,” which has beet 
boosting the $10,000 accident policy for 
$1 a year premium, Federal Life of Chr 
cago, is now inserting local deatlis, due 
to the automobile, among its three col- 
umn width, half length page advertise- 
ment, captioning it in a big head line: 
“Are You Prepared?” and then relates 
that more than 200,000 have taken ott 
these policies. From time to time t 
gives the names of those paid, amounts, 
etc. 





OPENS NEW SERVICE OFFICE 


The Fidelity & Casualty has opened 
a new service office in Springfield, 


Mass., in charge of J. Willis Sano, for- 
merly a special agent in Hartford. This 
office will be a branch of the companys 
Hartford headquarters. 
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Travelers Makes Plea 
For Higher Auto Limits 


OLD $5/10 BASIC INSUFFICIENT 





“Protection” Article Says That When 
Proper Limits Are Sold Cost of 
Insurance Drops 


The subject of limits on automobile 
public liability and property damage 
policies is discussed in an informative 
article in the August issue of the Trav- 
elers’ “Protection,” in which the writer 
has drawn upon a study of actual cases 
conducted by the home office of the com- 
pany. 

“How much is enough?” is asked. “At 
first blush an apparently foolish ques- 
tion, but a little reflection soon indicates 
that discussion of this point may fre- 
quently become very serious. This is 
notably true when the thought is trans- 
ferred to the field of limits on automo- 
bile public liability and property damage 
policies. Much has been said and writ- 
ten about the increased cost of negli- 
gence actions, and individual cases in the 
support of this subject are common and 
easily secured.” 

Factors in Rising Claim Costs 


A few of the factors which make for 
increasing claim costs are mentioned and 
are as follows: 1. General education of 
the public over a period of years which 
has resulted in what might be called 
“The Suing Habit.” 

2. Education of a large bloc of the 
public through the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws to a realization that indus- 
trial injury is paid for, and therefore, a 
tendency to expect that non-industrial 
injury should also be paid for. 

3. The newspapers which feature the 
large verdicts which are being secured 
neces educate the general pub- 
ic. 

The writer regards the old_ basic 
$5/10,000 limits as “insufficient and anti- 
auated,” whatever the cause may be. 
Continning he says: 

“The next question, therefore, is, ‘How 
much is enough?’ Or what limits should 
be carried. The answer to this question 
varies with individuals and with sections 
of the country. The point, however, is 
that everv assured should realize the ne- 
cessity of not only getting some protec- 
tion, but of getting enough protection. 

Results of Home Office Study 


“A study of actual cases at the home 
office as drawn from our claim files has 
revealed some very interesting informa- 
tion. These are actual cases covered by 

travelers policies. The amount asked 
for by the claimant has been set oppo- 
site the limits carried on the policies. 
In order to determine the apparent de- 
ficiency in protection over 100 of these 
cases were analyzed. 

“When the totals were compared and 
an average deficiency in protection se- 
cured, it was found that this figure was 
$16,496. These cases are from all parts 
of the United States. They seem to 
offer conclusive evidence of the fact that 
a large number of people are in danger 
of running out of protection, and addi- 
tional proof as well of the fact that many 
Policies now on the books are offering 
hot enough, but rather some insurance. 
. there is no surer way of increasing 
come from the sale of automobile pub- 
lic liability and property damage than 

y re-selling renewals, and carefully 
Considering the question of limits at that 
time. Many producers have worked out 
individual plans to accomplish this re- 
sult, and are findine that it pays. Not 
wy are the financial returns larer, but 

‘'S activitv minimizes the possibility of 
future embarrassment to the producer 
ecause of a client’s not having suffi- 
cent protection. 

e sale of proper limits has always 
a valuable weapon in competition. 
Pans mutuals, reciprocals and cut-rate 
oe hi dislike to write high limits. 
th addition. when proper limits are sold, 
ma ee of insurance per $1,000 drops 
Pan edlv. Comparison of this per $1.000 

st with that secured by using the 5/10 

mits is impressive.” 
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BEHA APPROVES CAB RATES 





Become Effective September 1; Super- 
intendent Rules Against Rebates; 
How Fleets Will Be Handled 


Superintendent of Insurance Beha has 
given his approval to the revised mutual 
insurance company rates for taxicab 
risks and they are to become effective 
on September 1. These rates are graded 
according to ownership and the aquisi- 
tion cost is limited by fixing the broker- 
age at $2 per month per car. Details 
regarding the new rates are as follows: 

Rates for privately or individually 
owned cars $30 per month, the first pay- 
ment to be two months’ premium ($60) 
and monthly payments at $30 per month 
thereafter. Brokerage not to exceed $2 
per month. 

Fleet rates, anything over one car in 
the same ownership being considered a 
fleet: two to four cars, inclusive, $32 per 
car per-month; five to nine cars, in- 
clusive, rate $34 per month per car; 
ten to nineteen cars, inclusive, rate $36 
per car per month; twenty cars and 
over, rate $38 per car per month. 
Brokerage not to exceed $2 per car per 
month. 

No rebates under any guise allowed, 
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such as towing, free meter or free tire 
service. These rates do not apply to 
the Amalgamated Mutual Automobile 


Casualty, which operates on a different 
basis, writing no fleets and paying no 
brokerage. Its rate of $24 per car per 
month has been approved by the de- 
partment. 

The rates also do not apply to the 
four groups operating on a surety basis. 
These are the Columbus Circle group 
carried in the Equitable Surety, the 
Broad street group, the 60th street group 
and the I. T. O. A. group carried by 
the National Surety and its associates. 
The taxicabs comprised in the four 
groups do not exceed 1,500 cars. 

Rates for these have not yet been de- 
termined, but will be lower than the 
insurance rate because of the collateral 
requirement, which is sufficient to pro- 
vide for initial losses. As regards fleets, 
the superintendent has ruled the rates 
are for all or none of the fleet. Part of 
a fleet cannot be carried at these rates. 

Since the revised rates have been 
made and approved, quite a number of 
protests have come from taxi-cab com- 
panies and brokers handling this class 
of business. Apparently the plan of hav- 
ing a graduated scale for fleets accord- 
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Every time you write 
a burglary policy you 
can protect yourself 
and your client by 
suggesting Holmes 


HOLMES 





LEGAL NOTICE 








Glens Falls, N. Y., July 21, 1927. 

We, the undersigned, hereby give notice of 
our intention to form a corporation for the 
purpose of transacting the business provided for 
in sub-division 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9 and 11 of Section 
70 of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, under the name of Glens Fal's Indemnity 
Company, to be located in the City of Glens 
Falls, New York. 


Egbert W. West, 
Horace N. Dickinson, 
Frank M. Smalley, 
Cutler J. DeLong, 


Byron Lapham, 
Maurice Hoopes, 
Arthur W. Sherman, 
Louis M. Brown, 
Mark L. Sheldon, 
Samuel T. Brown, 
Robert S. Buddy, 


Frank L. Cowles, 


Robert C. Carter. 





ing to the number of cars in the fleet, as 
well as the limitation of brokerage to 
$2 per month per car, is not meeting 
with approval. 
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Automobile Liability and. the Agent 


TheJocial eed and the 


portunity 


By CARROLL FE. ROBB 
No. 1 


The “Dull Season” 


This is the deep middle of the sum- 
mer; we are into August and the high 
noon of the year. The sun is upon the 
world, scalding it with too much bright- 
ness; the nights are lazy; the city has 
gone to the country; the country is 
thrown upon the pitch of holiday—and 
some cali it the “dull season.” 

The “dull season”—mind you, we are 
speaking not of cabbages or kings, but 
ct the field of colossal opportunity, of 
honorable obligation, of attainable profit, 
which is opened to the liability agent by 
the immense modern use of the auto- 
mobile—by the profound social revolu- 
tion effected, the searching probe of old- 
er economic conditions stirred to their 
foundations, by this use. Automobile lia- 
bility (some seem to think) goes out, if 
not exactly with the pale and _ placid 
oyster in April, at least with the frail 
and early flowers of March, April and 
May—and perhaps a step or two into 
June—and so it is done with; after that 
there is only death and dust in the 
mouth, as with the kings of Egypt. 

But wait a minute, wait a minute— 
there may be life in those kings even 
yet. 

“The city has gone to the country”— 
how? By automobile, for the most part 
—or did you think that the one hoss 
shay was. still running? It is not; it 
broke down (if you read history care- 
fully) on the centennial day of the great 
Lisbon earthquake (and that was a long 
time ago). Or did you think that the 
railroads which Stevenson’s “Rocket” 
started, though now they run trains like 
thunderbolts, twelve steel cars end to 
end at sixty miles an hour, can carry 
more than narrow canals of traffic bound 
in between iron banks? The great flood 
of migration, the sea of modern trans- 
portation which covers the top of the 
land is made by the automobile. 

Mid-Summer 

And when does the use of the automo- 
bile reach its load peak? In the sum- 
mer; in mid-August, or perhaps in first 
September. 

When does the ancient appetite for 
travel, the ineradicable desire for en- 
franchisement of living, make its most 
deep call to the hearts of human beings? 
In the summer; in the free and open 
summer. 

When does the glut upon the roads 
become most deep? The whirlpool of 
contending traffic at the corners become 
most swirled with the cross-rips of 
travel? In the summer; in the wide and 
moving summer. 

When do the swarming city streets, 
the streets of enforced city dwellers, be- 
come most thick with careless life-and- 
limb-risking people in the evenings, with 
playing children, with blind accident vic- 
tims? In the summer; in the hot and 
breathless summer. 

When are made the accident records 
which in the winter will be mulled over 
by state legislatures; and give rise to 
debate of drastic remedial enactments? 
In the summer; in the travelled, crowded 
summer. 

When are the cardinal preachings of 
insurance — self-protection, — self-thrift, 
provident meeting of the fall of acci- 
dent—most drastically brought home and 
made effective of the lives of the most 
people? In the summer; in the vivid 
summer. We have made our cake (per- 
haps) in the spring; but we must test it 
in the eating in the summer. 

Nor is there dearth of new business 
in the summer. Have the sales of cars 
vanished in the summer? They have 
not. Second only to the early spring 
(and not much second to it) the summer 
pours the sales of cars through every 
assency. Are the factories closed in the 


summer? They are not. The smoky 
throats of their stacks line the skies with 
iron troupings—in them men work as 
Tubal Cain worked; hammers fall on 
turgid steel; to feed their glut, smutty 
miners work ore out of the guts of the 
earth. 

Nor has the social and economic prob- 
lem of this immense motorization of life, 
this revolutionary recasting of much of 
our civilization, been one whit diminished 
by the summer weather. 

“Do you realize the immense toll of ac- 
cident? The gigantic growth of a na- 
tional liability comparable only to the 
truly revolutionary consequences of the 
introduction of the system of power 
manufacturing that came in the last cen- 
tury—and in its size surpassing even 
that? Do you realize the social conse- 
quences of the loss of earning power of 
the breadwinners of families through 
traffic accidents? Among such families, 
fear and hunger may walk like striped 
and gaudy tigers, as they walked among 
the workers of the early factories when 
the old notions of employers’ liability ut- 
terly broke down, and the terrible toll of 
industrial accident forced drastic (and 
perhaps not always wise) measures of 
reform. 


Agent Is Heart of the Problem 

At the very heart of this immense 
problem stands the liability insurance 
agent. He represents a manner of re- 
lief—he may even represent an entire 
theory of society, of social law. He rep- 
resents the doctrine of self-help; of self- 
protection; of self-thrift; of individual 
enterprise banded together by economic 
machinery; of individual initiative wisely 
taking thought, as against other and 
radically differing theories of social rem- 
edy. He has the means to serve his 
clients (to his own honorable profit). He 
has in his gift also the answer to half 
the social problems raised by the use of 
the automobile—do you realize the full 
implication of the recent public state- 
ment of the Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles of Vermont? He said: “The solu- 
tion of the problem of motor accidents 
lies in insurance.” 

Consider the question of traffic. The 
other day a newspaper item stated that 
upon a single short stretch of one high- 
way the twentieth fatal automobile acci- 
dent of this season had occurred. Be- 
fore the automobile came, that highway 
was a country pike; if there was one fa- 
tal traffic accident there in twenty sea- 
sons, it was the talk for another twenty 
of peaked-straw-hatted farmers sitting 
around a country store. And again: 
Two weeks ago the mayor of the largest 
city in the country opened a new system 
of traffic lights upon an important thor- 
oughfare; and said that this was the 
third time within a month that he had 
presided over the ceremonial opening of 
some major system of traffic control— 
Now the beauty of that remark lies in 
this: Before the automobile came, two 
of the three highways to which he re- 
ferred did not exist; and the third was 
a dirt road skirting second-growth scrub 
forest and truck-garden patches, and 
travelled only by canvas-covered farm 
wagons whose horses plodded on while 
the drivers slept. 

Consider the fiercely debated (and 
most truly debatable) questions of acci- 
dent prevention and accident compensa- 
tion which have arisen from this im- 
mense growth of motorization. We have 
proponents of universal compensation, 
after some such scheme as followed the 
breakdown of the old industrial liability 
systems. We have equally vigorous op- 
ponents of anything which shall remote- 
ly approach such a system. These ques- 
tions profoundly color the whole prob- 


lem of automobile insurance; and in 
their solution the agent, whether he 
wishes it or not, is playing a major part. 

Gonsider the legislation to which these 
questions have given rise. Nearly every 
state in the union has upon its books 
some form of act dealing directly or in- 
directly with the problem of paying the 
cost of damage done in automobile ac- 
cidents—these run the gamut of so-called 
“compulsory insurance”; financial re- 
sponsibility acts; public vehicle bonding 
or insuring; and statutes seeking solely 
to find some solvent sponsor for the op- 
eration of every automobile upon the 
road. These laws vitally effect every 
agent seeking to advise and protect his 
clients. 

Consider the nature (often changing, 
and most various between one jurisdic- 
tion and another) of the common law or 
statutory liability which every car owner 
or operator assumes the moment he 
takes out plates or touches a steering 
wheel. This liability is the basis of the 
agent’s sale of his policy; and his knowl- 
edge of it is the first foundation of his 
claim to professional respect. 

No Dearth of Novel and Perplexing 

Problems 

Consider the novel and complex prob- 
lems of underwriting which spring up 
(like the men of the dragon’s. .teeth) 
from every new stone of contention that 
is thrown into the field of automobile 
liability. The agent is vitally interested 
in the wisdom and success of the under- 
writer’s meeting of these problems. 

There are a hundred other things to 
consider. And all of them together mean 
profit or loss to the agent—and every 
single one of the hundred comes to a 
great head of importance in this “dull 
season” of the. year. 

In this series of articles full exposi- 
tion is beyond space or purpose. We 
shall be satisfied if we may strike swift- 
ly into a response of interest in the 
agent’s questions—the immense problem 
of traffic, of accident toll, of economic 
cost; the debatable legal questions, the 
points upon which an agent must advise 
his clients; above all, the immense im- 
portance of the agent’s position at the 
very heart of the social question, his 
field of service and of substantial and 
honorable profit—these are the sparks 
which we hope to strike. 

All in turn. Next time we shall dis- 
cuss the varied nature of the responsi- 
bilities which a car owner assumes when 
he takes out his license plate or lays his 
hand upon the wheel; and the welcome 
counsel and protection which the agent 
has it in his power to offer against a 
time of anxiety or serious trouble. 


NEW CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 








Prepared by F. P. Stanley for Use of 
Casualty and Surety Agents; Has 
30 Lessons 

F. P. Stanley, who is to be vice-presi- 
dent of the new Glens Falls indemnity, is 
the author of a correspondence training 
course in casualty and bonding which 
will be available for agents early in the 
fall. It has been Mr. Stanley’s purpose 
not merely to give academic instruction 
as to the various coverages, but to weave 
salesmanship into the study. The course, 
which will be distributed through the 
National Underwriter Co., is divided into 
eight parts with a total of thirty lessons. 

Each year, beginning in 1928, there will 
be open meetings in New York City for 
all of the course subscribers. At this 
meeting various types of casualty insur- 
ance will be discussed and a certain 
amount of time devoted each day to 
salesmanship. Those who plan attend- 
ance at such meetings will be required 
to pay their carfare and other expenses 
while in New York but no additional fee 
is charged for the lectures. 





ADDS INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

A real estate firm doing business under 
the name of Triple Thrift Tontine, with 
offices in the Military Park building, 60 
Park Place, Newark, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $25,000 and has 
added a general insurance department. 


——- 
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PREMIUM NOT RENEWAL 





Comptroller General Rules That Postal 
Bonds Must Be Renewed Entirely; 
Answers New’s Inquiry 


The payment of annual premiums on 
the bonds of postmasters and other postal 
employes does not constitute the renewal 
of the bonds required by statute every 
four years, according to the ruling of 
J. R. McCarl, Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


The ruling was given at the request of 
Postmaster General Harry S. New, who 
in asking wrote: “Nothing would seem to 
be accomplished in the way of protecting 
the Government’s financial interest by re- 
quiring postal employes to have a new 
document executed every four years by 
themselves and the companies which may 
be their sureties.” 

In answering, Mr. McCarl quoted the 
particular law and explained it as fol- 
lows: 

“With reference to the suggestion that 
no useful purpose is served by requiring 
the renewal of these bonds every four 
years, it may be stated that it is not for 
the accounting or administrative officers, 
in determining whether a particular stat- 
utory requirement should be complied 
with, to question the wisdom or necessity 
of said requirement. It is sufficient that 
the legislative powers have seen fit to 
enact the requirement into law. 

“There appears nothing in the provision 
of the Act of March 2, 1895, here in 
question, to warrant a conclusion that the 
annual payment of premiums on such 
bonds constitutes a renewal thereof as 
required by the statute. What is con- 
templated under the requirement is such 
a fixing of liability with respect to time 
that the accounts may be finally closed 
and the liabilities definitely determined 
under the old bond and new accounts 
opened under the new bond. Good ac- 
counting procedure requires that the fail- 
ure to renew be called to the attention of 
the administrative office concerned when 
this office is called upon to approve a 
requisition for funds under a bond dated 
more than four years prior to such req- 
uisition, and to take such further steps 
as may be deemed necessary to protect 


. the fiscal interests of the United States 


in any particular case. 





F. & D. NEW COLUMBUS BRANCH 

The Fidelity & Deposit has opened a 
branch office in Columbus, Ohio, which 
is being managed by Joseph R. Lowell, 


_ formerly manager for the company at 


Des Moines. Under a new arrangement 
the Des Moines branch has been dis- 
continued and the territory has been as- 
signed to the Omaha branch. : 

Mr. Lowell had the satisfaction of i- 
creasing the Fidelity & Deposit’s writ- 
ings at the Des Moines office while he 
was manager there from about $9,000 
in 1922 to more than $153,000 in 1926. In 
his new post he is assisted by Neil Bu 
ker, formerly associated with J. 
Thomas, resident vice-president in Co 
lumbus. 





J. R. HOLMES’ NEW POST 

John R. Holmes is the successor t0 
W. F. Wingett as field supervisor fot 
the Aetna Life in the eastern and south 
ern Atlantic States. Mr. Holmes 1s 4 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl 
vania and has a background of «a num- 
ber of years of valuable experience with 
the company to qualify him for his new 
job. His specialty has been the devel- 
opment of burglary and combinatio" 
residence lines. 





OPENS AGENCY IN MIAMI 


George H. Bryan, for the past few 
years in charge of the insurance depatt 
ment of Davenport & Rich, Inc., Fideliti 
& Deposit general agents in Miam|, has 
organized his own agency under the 
name of George H. Bryan Company a 
has been appointed an addition®| i 
reporting general agent in Miami fort 
company. 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY 
Questions and Answers 


No. 6 Depository and Miscellaneous Bond Claims 














Ouestions and answers on depository 
and miscellaneous bond claims are. given 
as follows by Claude E. Trinder, second 
vice-president of the Royal Indemnity, 
and Ross J. MacCann, Union Indemnity, 
who gave the review of the ground cov- 
ered by the surety students in this sub- 
ject. 

1. QO. Regarding the depository bonds, 
does the fact that the wording differs 
to some extent affect the fundamental 
coverage that the bond is intended for? 
I-xplain why. 

A. No. The basic coverage of all 
bonds is similar and though there may 
be some modification in certain clauses 
it does in no way affect the primary cov- 
erage. 

2 .Q. The first national bank applies 
for a bond to cover the funds of John 
Jones, treasurer of the county. Who is 
the principal, who is the obligee, and 
what type of funds are covered? 

\. (a) The first national bank is the 
principal. (b) John Jones, county treas- 
urer, is obligee and county funds are cov- 
ered. 

3. Q. Just what is meant when the bond 
calls for “legal demand” when funds are 
withdrawn ? 

A. By this is meant that the funds 
must be withdrawn by the obligee in the 
manner outlined in a certain clause that 
is found in each one of the bonds. 


4. Q. A bank carries depository bonds 
covering county funds in the amount of 
$10,000, one of $7,000, and the other of 
$3,000. The bank fails, and the deposit 
of county funds is found to be $6,000. 
There is also $4,000 of city funds in the 
bank. (a) How much would each bond 
be liable for? (b) Could the difference 
of $4,000 be applied to cover the loss in 
city funds? 

A. (a) Each bond is liable in a pro- 
portionate amount; that is, the bond of 
$7,000 is liable for 7/10 of the loss and 
the $3,000 bond is liable for 3/10. (b) 
No. Inasmuch as the bond specifically 
covers county funds. 

5. Q. A bank agrees to put up a cer- 
tain part of railroad bonds, owned by 
it, as collateral on a depository bond. 
Would you advise the underwriting divi- 
sion that such procedure was legal? 
Why? 

A.In Colorado “Yes,” where a decision 
has been rendered to the’ effect that col- 
lateral may be placed; but a concensus 
of opinion in the majority of other states 
is that such collateral can not be held by 
the surety with any great deal of confi- 
dence that such holding of securities will 
be held strictly within surety’s powers le- 
gally. 

6. Q. Henry James, cashier of Farmers 
National, is bonded, and he absconds with 
a large part of the bank’s funds, causing 
the bank to close. The surety company 
pays the state for state moneys that were 
bended by it, and on deposit in the bank 
at the time of failure of bank. Demand 
is then made by bank upon surety for 
the sum total of the fidelity bond of 
cashier. May the surety set off amount 
paid to state when paying under fidelity 
bond? 

The rule seems to be that the surety 
is not entitled to a set-off in this case; 
only in one state has it been found that 
such set-off may be employed. 


7.Q. X company imports goods on 
July 1st, 1925, and goods are delivered 
on August 1, 1925. When would you 
date bond from? 

The bond is dated from July lst, 
1925. 

Q. (a) Sam Smith, a druggist, is 
arrested by government officials for vio- 
lation of prohibition law. He carries a 
surety bond, and the government makes 
demand for payment, which is refused by 
the surety. Should the surety have paid? 
(b) Subsequently Smith pleaded guilty, 
and the government then demands full 
amount of bond which is on form 1408 
Must the surety pay? 

A. (a) No. Inasmuch as arrest is not 
sufficient evidence that a direct violation 
has occurred. (b) No. Inasmuch as the 
U. S. Supreme Court stated in a discus- 
sion on a certain case that came before 
them that it is quite clear that form 
1408 is an indemnity bond and not a 
forfeiture one. 


9. Q. On April 15, 1926, Tom Jackson 
filed a bond for tax abatement, and fol- 
lowed with a petition June 30th. Is he 
protecting the surety by such procedure? 

A. No. Inasmuch as such petition for 
tax abatement should be made within 
sixty days after the filing of the bond. 

10. Q. <A holder of a tax abatement 
becomes insolvent just about the time he 
is filing proof that abatement is in or- 
der. May the surety use such evidence as 
assured had to effect compromise ? 

A. Yes. The internal revenue depart- 
ment is disposed to consider satisfactory 
evidence where the surety can produce 
it. that is if the taxpayer had presented 
his claim properly, such tax abatement 


‘would have been in order. 
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Big Bill Says: 
(Continued from Page 17) 


can take these men, give them work to 
do, help them to acquire education and 
send them out into the world equipped 
to fight its battles without cheating. 
But sometimes one, not seeing his true 
interests, tries to escape and_ these 
hounds, trained not to hurt, are used to 
discover the runaways. Craighead is 
trying to obtain legislation which will 
empower the nation to do such work, but 
pending that time he is doing it him- 
self, single-handed, ished: for the aid 
of his sister. 

The first of the surprises which greets 
our lawyer is that same evening “when 
after dinner Elaine is suddenly seized 
with what he takes to be some sort of 
a fit—but which scems by morning to 
have passed away completely. He learns 
afterward that Elaine is a medium, sub- 
ject to the invasion of a disembodied 
soul, apparently, who has somé vital 
communication which he wishes to make. 

His second surprise comes when Hugh 
Craighead tells him a large part, but 
not all, of the story of his own life and 
its interweaving with the life of the John 
Blank whose grave he has seen. As a 
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boy, Craighead had heard that John 
Blank was a monster—the sight of whom 
would be death. And surely enough 
when he did see him he fainted. For 
John Blank had no ears—they had been 
cut off—and his fingers, too, had been 
severed from his hands. 

That is the beginning of a.story which 
it would be unfair to reveal in advance. 
Besides the solution of the mystery and 
the falling in love of Montrose and 
Elaine, the story carries two themes 
which are close to the author’s heart and 
on which he speaks with authority. 





DECLARES EXTRA DIVIDEND 


The Commercial Casualty has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 5% payable Sep- 
tember 1, to stockholders of record on 
the company’s books of August 20. 
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